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PREFACE ; 

V7ith clear focus on staff development- needs and on f 
those of the two year college^ student , the fourth Rochester 
Institu-te, during a six- day hec^tric period in early June 
of 1973,. attracted over 200 registrants to one or more of 
seven available jft?^rJsshops or^p and a related 

symppsium. There were oyer 130 individuals in attendance 
at, the symposium alone. Not all registrants were -interested 
in earning credits/, but as many as six university credits 
could be earned by the eager student willing to work long 
and hard hours during the group session, many extending into 
the evenings, and to do some additional work beyond the 
scheduled: sessions. The size of this Institute, plus its 
scope and increasing visibiliiy. (ini 1973 -students came from 
26^ different states) have^ made it possibly the largest 
such effort in the country, but more . importantly it has 

developed along lines which suggest it 'can be duplicat.ed 

elsewhere. This should be viewed against the background 
that in 1970 for the first Rochester Institute there were 
fifty registrants from eight states. 

Presented here is the most substaritia]., .in size and 
quality, publication yet ta emerge from The Institute. 
Four sections present a combination of. views and experiences 
of nationally recognized philosophers and researchers, 

outstanding . regional field practitioners students of V^^^ ■ 

.the Institute, a^id: those -ra^abers of ^' faculty 
who discuss what it was they\tried to accomplish within the 
coursework" section of the Institute. ' * 

• • ■ " . ' • ' ' . . . '• ' . 

"'Such a complicated affair does not happen magically. 
Again it is necessary to' note that the organizational and 
administrative efforts of Dr. Dean Swanson, Acting Director, 
iThe Rochester Center, .University of Minnesota, have been 
•one of the key elements of success. Also the continued / 
association of Dr. Wilbur Wakefield, who does double duty 
in helpihg Dr. Swanson with the administrations and helping 
as faculty in the educational administration courses' 
contributed. As noted later in* Section D, Chapter Nine, 
one of the.' principal reasons for success has been *^n 
;attractive field site, Rochester Community College, but more 
particularly it has been the contributions of the President 
of that insVltu^on, Gharlesv Hill, v/hich have, added so much. 



Charlie is the last .pf the Minnesota presidents to have had 
national visibility and experience' by serving'on numerous 
AACJC committees and boards, and these efforts are the base ' 
of his .national perspective which mean so much during the 
planning of The Symposium as well as during the conduct of 
the whole Institute. Others of The Rochester Center and of 
RochesterJ.Qommunity College are directly involved in this' 
affair, and though,, not '.mentioned- individuallly they are, as 
ind4.v^iduals, muchly appreciated. . 

November 1973 Don A. Morgan 

■'. ' ' : University of Minnesota 



t Other publications of The Rochester' Institute are 
available for purchase. AH are priced at $1.50,. These. • ^ 
should be ordered through Dr. Dean Swansdn, Acting Director, 
The Rochester Center, University of Minnesota, Rochester ,MN .559 
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CHAPTER ONE 



COMMUNITY. SERVICES FOR THE. . 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES OF THE 70'S 



John Lombardi , . . 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges 
University of Calif or nia , Los Angeles 



In this discussion it is planned' to descs^be community 
services as these .are. viewed today and briefly indicate in 
passing some of our. contemporary phenomena that make^ this ^ 
such a vital' function for community colleges ; No claim is 
made that. ' community colleges have a . prior or exclusive mandate 
for performing this., function. Community services embrace/ 
.so many activities that no single agency is capable of y 
.performing all^ of them. It is in fact being performed by a 
myriad of agencies and individuals, and as far in the future 
as is now visible this will continue to be*. ' ■ 



Community Services - .Development:. 

Historically, pur colleges have' offered their communities 
services beyond the formal academic and vocational programs , . 
the extent dependent upon the colleges.' location , resources , . 

and imagination of personnel. The commitment ;has also ^ " , i\ 

•undergone different orientations as priorities have chang.ed ■ 
from time to time. Today, with, the help of Title I of the \ 
Higher Education Act of 19,65 the concept has taken -^on new-, 
expanded meaning, ' ■ ■ / . . 

- - ' ^[There seems tp be very littl^^ doubt that community services 
is a proper function" of a community coll^ege. Some sta:fees 
entourage college:^ to provide .services either by authorizing 
a special tclx or by ^special funding such' as was recently^ 
approved in Illinois where a $7 . 50 per equivalent "Cr'edit hour' 
is provided for community education, consisting of.noncredit 
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workshopfi, sev-inars nnc'i'' short' 'coVirses while a lump s\in 
project '-subsidy is avciilabio for cdninuihity services olofinecl 
as conferenco5i / ad vviMory so}:vicos.,." CO burc^h>U/6 , an'd 

\institu-tos. CollcKres Y)r\v still and . often • imvst ^ u.so local - 
\f unds' to. c)fi: r.erv-jccs that ''arc ngt rcrnhi.ir :-^ablo • 

I .Originally/ a najor- ob j ec tive in coinmunity services 
i\^as -to bt;inc; the cbif:munitv- to the collc^je. In this - . * 
co'.TiiTiunit.y oolleges' havo been fairly active I'^y n^:al:ing\ 
f alcilitioH --..nvai.lc^blc to gro.ups, keeping athletic an:::as .oj^en 
on vveckenJs ?rnd:.^c!!ur i^icj thc^ 'pvening s , invitina the public 
to .stucl.02]j t. pi ays r^^arj: exhibits, i^iusi^i per rorn^ancos award 
activities, athletic contests., and coopera tin^7 v;ith special 
purposft groups . ; .Kcnowilecr artists", gymnasts,- sy*^nphonies , ■' 

^ speaker s rock fd'Stiva'ls^ and other prof e.ssional performers ■ 
-.from abroad as w<sl-4- as f roai our- own country have been engaged. 
More recently plane tar iunis and mus^^ums liave been built and 

" centers '.-i^stablisljed for drug__jjrL{:ormation , human resiources* 
job pr tparc\tion , cohiinunity learning senior citizens ^ and 
the study of -urban problems.- A : few years' ago centers for. 

""s^eiective .service 'information v/ere popular in certaii\ colleges. 

■ But tHas is not tlie whole story. * The expanded meaning 
of comjnunity services involves . tjaking the college to,, the 



retain an immobile ^campus 
G is a need for a base for 



community. Nearly all colleges 
site and nearly, all believe ther? 

our - activitie.s -and a. place, for cur students and community 
who v;ish to associate withi a colh.egiate institution. These 
components of , "cbnmunity service^j must not be underrated. 
For m.ost' of our colleges^ they are' the most important ingredients 
But, it is recognized that n^any people do not or cannot come 
to the college. For them tliere.ai'e many ways to take 
services to them, vicv .j;adio, television, vans, etc. ■ 

■ ■ • ■ / - '' . ■ " 

Con vmuni ty ..^.^erVi ces - Locat ion : ' ■ . 

A good many colleges use mobile vans, reminiscent ''of the ^ 
mobile library and mobile X-ray units, to brpVng counseling , • 
classcvs , ana other services to. the community . ■ In • addition , 
space- is leased in stores, churche^s^ arid tei^^ples, high schools!, 
and of f ice buildings , as v;eri as swimming . pools , golf courses/ i 
■tennis courts ,'-anql . othejr , recr eat iona'l f a^ci litre s . 

Stud^n^:s are e^nlis:|ted :in a voluntary or paid capacity to 
act as peer counselors and tutors; to elementary and secondary- 
school students and j u\^eni ie*^ hal 1 resid.ents, and ' tp^ ^serve ■ 
the needs of elderly citiz-ehs<\ These activities join those of- 
other community agencies to perform 'funcLions th.cit emerge 



natura<.Q/lY'^ from our' educational mission, " Such activities as, 
Inner-Cii:y Project, Outreach Program,' SEEK, point up the 
involvement ' of the . college ' in the." 'community « . 



The ultimate ;in this: new concept- "is to obliteorate the 
"distinction between , c^'pus and community. There, are a few 
■Colleges, more darip^. than most, who vgp the full route of ' 
^integrating the ..5j3^Ilege > with a communi ty by abandoning . the 
|f ixed-camptrs*'r~^V^ermont Community College has no campus., 
rather .it has a series of . locations throughout the, state. 
It offers its services to a community and when the .need, is ■ 
fulf illed , it. closes shop to mo\(e to a-nother location... About 
20 locations operated last y^ar in styores, libraries, schools, 
among ^-other ' places • .Likewise Whatc<|^ in Washington 

condiicts. classes, and and other actjuwties in rented facilities 
throughput -the district, Wayne CounW Community College, . 
Mlchd^^ari-, to a larger extent than most and probably from 
nece^isity ,. ^stablisjies . classes-and^ services' in many places 
throii'ghouf bhe 'county, including Detroit, ,Flathead^ Valley 
Coitim^iihity College in Montana' provides services all "over its" : 
area^' in whatever buildings are available, ^ ^ ' 

■ In^ the" e5cpran'dHd~meaTiing ^ implies that • 

copDunity colleges^re integral 'parts of the- community , not T 
separate . from" the cbmniunity ,\ For example , placing • colleges ./ 
in the community rather than\ apart ^fr^ioh tl^ community reverses 
the pre-- World War II pattern\of locating our c.olle^ges ■ away 



from the center/s^of population. The ivQry- tower s,^tqreotypes 
of a college h^'ve been given up— reluctantly . Thils .change 
in itself dema^$.fcrates the lai^ger coxpjnitment beinc[ made to 
cqimnuni^ty services. 



l^eeds The 'Basis for .Services: 

Success jin^ comm.unity services depend^ upon tne ability 
of those in charge to gauge the ^^needs of the commuimty • 
Indiscriminant borrowing of ideai^ -and prograpjis, preconceived 
notions of what the community ne^ds-, poorly planned, activities 
.cause many failures .and may lead ^tQ the discrediij of this 
function,1^ 



\ 



■\ 

- The needs, of the people in th(^ 'District of cjlolumbia with 
an area of 61 square miles and a population of 757,000, with' 
the large number" of attractions available, the fair trans-- / 
portation system contrasts with the \needs of a community in 
■Flathead County", Montana, of 5,000 square miles and population 
of 39 , 000 °, -most of it concei'itrated in 'four towns with 
■practically no public transportation A 



Conununity college^ Isituated near the 1,300 rural ' 
counties X\7h6.se people (mostly young) are movijag to the * 
metropolitan areas m.ay havG to-. make . drastic., reorientation ; 
of "functions that will h^elp those w)io ' migratfe and th^sB- who 
remain- at home- Advising those whc(.. are likely to emigrate 
will -require a gre^it dea^ of. tact .and sensitivity- to tbe * 
feelings of those who deplore the exodus, of their young 
people. Yet^ those who leave need help,- just as those who 
remain. Tljis population •change also creati'eT^opgbrtuni ties 
for the' community, colleges ip the city and' subur^ 'that. /" 
receive the f low of young people. . Wha.t service can- they • .. ' 
•i^^pr.ovide to make a sndoth adjustment for, these yopng people? 
A mor(r5 complex .problem is to determine what efforts, the ■ 
cdllec^e should take in retarding or encouraging the movement . ; 

jijur colleges need to plan for .meeting the problems . " • ' 
that 'accompany /a near-stationary or declinj.ncj population.' 
Thq ability to/allocate mpre resources\±o comitiunity -services ■ 
•may even .:;r;able some colleges to surviye^k f or it seems quite 
■ certain that-- f.or .the rest of the 7 0 ' s .,and_\into the 80 
enrollm.ents of' the traditional "college-age. ^outh will 
stabilize or (^lecl'ine "since, there will be " f ewe'r.^-of . them. . 
Today, fehe average age of our population is 28 /years; by . 
2.000 it 'will ^be. 36 years^, '* Today, ,53% of the v.population is 
under 30 years-, by '2000 i^t wi ill be 44^^ . Those over ' 65 .are . . - 
increasing at a faster rate tnan the populatiori. The " / 

"Greening of America'' is ,being succeeded by The "Graying of / 
America''. .;• ^ '. ^ ■ A ■/. . 

Alqng wi.th the graying we will have more, leisurer-ecich 
day ,^ each week , oach- year , as our working ; hours are-- reduced , 
bur -vacations increased and oUr retireme'fits lengthened. 
If the trends to;vard lower working hours, Iciter. entry, into 
and ear lier retirement from the work force cont-inue/' the 
need f or ^. comm.uni ty^ services will l-^ecome , more acute /than ever;. 

Many of^ the eligible young will come \to. out/ colleges', 
'but a. great many will not. Feweip/ of , the " retired workers ' 
resume, formal education. Both groups^ffey have to be offered 
a broad spectrum of services at, places wher-^k' they happen 
to be. 'And the -services . will ' h^ve to, be .geared ■ to- the . needs 
of the. different age groups. .• y . \ ' 

Programmi ng for Vj lei;^ Nee ds ; 

The opportunity is ^educational , but educa tion. dii?.f er^ent 
from-" that of orir hig\ly structured pattern': More of f erings . 
v)ill have^ to ba activiVyYoriented , "scattered widely throughout 
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our conimunity/ 'including (our 'campa (if we stil.l have one) . 

/(flexible to a high degree — ideally of ferings in which an 
individual may come in and out ^as he pleases, devoid of the 
red tape of matriculation, class attendance reporting , 
grading, and the other attributes we associate with college. 

Many colleges now experimenting with minicourses are 
discove^j^ihg a large ufl^tappisd popul^ation not currently -served *c 
Minicourses includ-e — traditional and nontraditionai offerings , 
and include many subjects^ that a. few years, ago were eliminated 
from- regular curnJ'icula. Cake decorating, folk and square \ 
dancing, .serving, personal, charm, ; arts and ,'crafts, flower' 
arrainging; light exercises for women are reapp€;axing, made 
.palatable to our critics by fees . ' These minicourses also 
eriable colleges to explore new areas such as ecology , , genetics., 
poi-lution, urban and- suburban ^planning . , The common char- 
ac'tieristids^ of thes^ minicoureses are greater freedom for. the 
.^student from red tape, enrollment lines, ani^ absence of' , 
punitive regulations. Some offer credit, others do not, ^ 
Somp. require fee.^i, others do not. But, the gre.aj|: majority 
have 'appeal to pbople not qurrentlyi served . by t\ie colleges. - 

During phe past decade many services, were established 
for 'disadvantaged and minority populations.; following this, 
nursery schools for our married^ students hav^ \been opened, 
and efforts are pointed toward\ the large grbup\^ of elderly 
persons concentrated in retirement, colonies and nursing • 
homes. All over . the country ready-made communities j are waiting 
for colleges to establish -services for' the elderly \reside'nts . 
'Already models of successful patterns are available. yom,e 
colleges located near these developments are leading the way T 
in- establishing' programs, cooperating witji, as well, as learn- . 
ing from such . groupsx as the Institute of Lifetime Learning, 
an agency sponsored l^y the American Association of Retired- 
Persons — -National Reti^red Teachers Association of ,4.5 million 
onembers. Programs for senior citizens may^'^be r established in 
the 'retireinent colpnies ,\college.s , or iri^ places with special- 
ized facilities; . >^The Satur.day .Rgv/Lew of Education of February 
1973 contains an .excellent .^Ji^pular /descr:ip^tion of ..such prograitis 
in ^St. Petersburg College in-P^rida. : Oujr Association (AACJC) 
has established Project IMPAA'C XlillP^oving'\Manpower and Programs 
to As&ist fAging Citizens) . . (Bulle%u4i pf . 
8:1, November 1972) .-Senior citizens ar-e 
that admit them to a wide .range of" activi 
the colleges, .> — ^ ! ; 



Occupational Education 
receiving Gold Passes 
ties sponsored by 
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> »The Educational- Role for Coimnunity' Services ; 

In' this", as in so many a^fe^ias of community services, , 
.colleges' are coopex*ating with' other agencies having the 
same general purpose of. helping the people colleges wish to 
■" .serve,;. T?je^ cQAlcgo contiri^ution in this coopera€'ive endeavor 
^will r|aturally be in the (educational • aspect of- community- 
serVides Tlie educational aspects of our responsibilities \ 
in community servi^ces. must' be emphasized; for thi3^ .is where 
we can' contribtitc^- the most . Education is our missi^on, our 
, reason for existence . . It ^is not envisioned' that oiir regular 
• collegiate prGK7ram~--traditional courseSr grades, credeaitials .\ 
^_^nd degrees.-y^be transf orraed, subordinated or eliminated as ' • ■ • 
such programs fit the needs bf maifiy. • " • 

Our role in community. servic.es is adapting' and - expanding 
' the services and actix^ities now beifig performed.- Community 
services is an adjunct to the regular programs, a means of 
of fering our ^ services to" the ^ community in its efforts at 
problem solving-. We should take seriously the caveat • ; 

r.con'tfained in the Sixth, Anrmal Report of the National Advisory 
Council on Extensiop e^nd Community Education that our function 
is to of f er servicGsv-tio the , community . in its efforts at 
problem solving^ but we should' not undertake the role of. 
problem, solving'. Responsibility for problem salving rests with 
the community leaders.' ! ' "" - • " • 

:6 • ■ ■ ' ' I ■ . ....... . ' ' 

Self-Scrutiny and Renewal - A Must: 



NJeither should we assume that we are uniquely • endowed' 
to perform com^}iunity services better than any other agency. • 
Actually, if we but obsei^'ve what is happening, around us/ we . 
would. have to agree with former President . Merriman Cuninggin 
of the Danforth^ Foundation that "Nearly every self-respecting 
college or university these days / is deeply involved in projects 
and programs related to- its own /environs-- town, or city,- or 
metrcpdlitan area--and in some places the pendulum may- have 
swung too.:far."l . Our contributions in this .afea will not be o 
.'demeaned^if it is acknowledged /that many universities have a 



-^long' -history of communi^ty services--through extension , 
correspondence, radio, (television, and field-, agents . In * "v " 
many towns and cities, ,they of f'er ^a wide range of^noncredit ^ 

.^s^in^^ and classes as well., as recreational, intellectual, 
musical, artistic , athletic activities* .In. soine areas . i t . 
would be extremely -difficult for one ot our colleg.^s"*" to' \ . ^ 

compete with .a nearby university in spectator athletics'V. for. instance.'. 




\ " The Presid e nt's Review; The Improvement of College - 
Tieaching , " p. 14 In*" The Danf orth Foundation Annual Report 
1971-1972, St/ Louis, Mis-souri, 1973'. 
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Private and^u'blic agencies are also engaged in community ' 
services. Many of \ them supplement pur own; others attempt 
"to substitute 'a rieV way of doing scime of the things in which 
we arfe -alleged to ,be failing, still others merely wish to 
of fer alternatives'. The various youth groups — Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts , Camp Fire Girls', • 4-H and Y Clubs, churches — . - 
have a variety of programs that. are similar to fthose we offer. 
Cif^ and couaty recreational^ dejpartments compete with u& 
in wide variety of activities. The police and fire depart- 
menjbs carry on community . services . All cJf these educational 
and noneducational public kgencies have- not had. community , . 
service's fur^ds curtailed or their authority, withdrawn. . 
Cham^bers of commerce have information services , auto clubs. 
* an* insurance companies conduct safety programs,' bank^ pupply 
us with economic^ and demogr^hic. statistics we- need for keeping 
pur programs current, some ]^of it-making institutions provide : 
meeting places and 'exhiBitdon spa'ce. 

- '--"v'r' . " . V . ' ■ ■ ." f 

■ Probably, thq most extravagant claim 'that can be made 
by'^some is that we must meet the community ne3ds---that^..are-'il6t • 

.served by any; other agency.' I 'wonder^ jL'f^those 'making such ' 
a' statement realize-the^-^enormi-ty pf 'the burden placed on these .. 
new colleges. There isnVt any agency in the; country that has 
been able to fulfill stich a promise. There isn^t a community 

'college that/has the resources to do so. I must, assume that 
the statemen^t is just hype^'bole. \ ' . 

Community services require as. much evaluation a;s 
academic,;, vocational,, and/counseling. functions. ' Evaluations 

must"* be. continuous in order td avoid the disappointment — 

resulting from .un^fulf'illed expectations that may lead to th^ 
abandonment of community services as -a function. Absolutely 
essential is close scrutiny of projects that may arouse %uch 
deep-- feelings that they c;;iviqle rather- than bnite, the community. 
We nlust be al'ert 'to signs or.disintere,st , changes in moods, 
competition from other interests , saturation, or satiation. ■ 
One need^ not remind this auddencQ of the 'pre-Civil War Lyceum 
and the' post-Civil War Chautauqua movements. They had a i 
vogue/for many years- performed a valua>>le educational 
func/ion, a:nd then, declined". So will it be, quite properly/ 
witH many of our community services . Stagnation, can result 
frpV failure to a^dj.ust to changing conditions' or tastes by 
continuing declining programs in the hope that they can be • 
^revived.to their former popularity.- , 

Another danger is imitation of programs that are hailed . 

■as outstanding in the' pr'of essiona]. journals or by speakers ; 
at meetings such as this. In community services as in any' 
other ^re^ "of education, there is /Ino substitute for planning 
bas^d/on the particular needs of one Vs own community arid the - 

^ available resources. . Models, examples , suggestions are* valuable 



as guides,, not as commandments. Usually articles or speakers 
.present idealiszed versions of practices that require, ex- 
tensive modifications for a particular college . " 

Should this knowledge dampen enthusiasm for community 
services? . Obviously not. >' On the contrairy, it v/ill improve 
contnaunity sc-vrvicG's'^by sharpening our definition, by offering : 
opportunitioB to stretch"^ resources and services in concert ^' 
with other agGnci^;^^or if this .is not possible or feasible,- 
direrct our '^nergi^^ and resources to^. other needs. There 
is so much to bq^oa^ in our communities that th^re^ is no 
want for projects and activities within our 'capabilities . 
It is an . error to *^livy others or compete unnecessarily with 
---any__o.f ' them. More importantly, this knowledge will force us 
to develop a Vrationale of ..our proper place in this large area, 
to select projects carofully, to > save., ourselves /the embar- 
rassment of unf filled expectations bailed on iJ.l-conceived 
ptojects--in short,, to evaluate con^tantl^. /' ; ^ 

Jurisdictional conflicts with competing agencies will 
arise as programs are developed. These are rldt new nor should 
it l^G. surprising when\:hey * occur in such areas as ^ recreation ^ 
health information, outreach programs, various environmental . 
and ecological programs (save the beaches, the. mountains , 
etc -),-■ adult education-. In fact the conflict- among competing 
jurisdiction has led to legislation such as that "for the 
division of "specified adult - education functions between high 
scnobl . and community "eoliegej d\istr^ and for the ^ 

.."establ.ishniont of area, coordinatinij ■ councils to review adult 
education --^ i ^ 



' More critical are diyisions engendered when colleges ^ 
invite speakers or engage in activities on which community/ 
consensus docs not , exist. There is hardly a college that ^las 
not been criticised for inviting a; speaker whose -views arej' 
different fror(i those of the communiity • leaders . Division yithin 
some communities, occurred whe^n collleges were closed for a/ - 
day or more to permit student?? to participate^, in demonstr/ations 
and lexplore the issues involved- in the Kent State ' tragedy , 
the Vietnam V-zar.. Another divisivcj activity was the dis^vS 
to- close colrleges f or a week or ac|) .jD^if ore elections, to N^able ^ 
students to take active part irj the political campaigns^.r 
Many people arc sti.1.1? dubious 6f those coiTimunity services 
V/hich are not gonceived to be proper college functions.;- 



■ . .• . ■ •■ /. 

' '^ Hijfher jEducation in the Stat es, 3 :.200, "October 1972 , 
published by the"'Education Corrdiii&ston. of the States. / ■ 
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_i\re there limits and bounds to our involvement inicommunity 
services? Yesl Efforts in community services, or in the 
-whole process of education, are a small part of..^ complex 
political, social , economic milieu. How much inflaeiic^, what ^ 
effect we have is still 'the subject of debate. Jencks 'i^^'^--.^..,,^...''' ' 
Inequality , if .taken literally, could be devastating to our; '"^^-^ 
ego. He,.al"6hg with others, has pointed ou;(: that in' many of 
our most pervasive: problems — poverty, narcotics addiction, 
veneral disease, racism, war or threat to peace ,' environmental 
deterioration, population growth — education' has extremely. \ 
linited impact. 

Unbounded enthusjLasm can be a disservice to community 
services* The fewer claims made about an ability. to resolve 
community problems, the more likely we are not\to repeat the^ 
mistakes of the 1960''s when we promised the millenium^. N.or .. . 
Should" .we be so immodest as to believe that we' have a^ panacea ; 
for the current ' ills of , our society. 

Summary . . . 

Outstanding community services programs can. be developed 
by community colleges v;ithout 'implying that no other agency 
is providing them or that we have been given an exclusive 
franchise in this area. In this era, as in every era, the -^^ 
work, to be done far exceeds the capacity of any agency or 
group." Our responsibility is to devise programs that fall 
within.*our jurisdiction* Cur program^, should add to the sum 
total of ..community services. If >by adding a program some 
other agency is forced to close one of its programs, we perfQ.rm 
a^ disservice to the coirununity and we invite legislatdye action 
delimiting bur areas of operation, ' . "' ^ 

In developing our programs we pioneer in some fields, we 
cooperate with existing^ agencies in others, we desist from 
duplicating well-establ\ished programs. But whatever v/e 
do must be done^ in t^e context of our philosophy based on 
our" charter or organization and within the personnel and 
financial resources at our disposal. . . 

Short of a financial collapse of our economy state 
funding will continue, but it will have to be supplemented 
by local resources and' by fees and charges for services and 
materials. We do well to recognize that in a recession , 
community services will be one of the fh/st services to be , 
qiit. Federal aid is a big question i mark ...^ If Title I of the 
K^gher Education Act of 1965 and other projects ih the 
^Education Amendments of 1972 are phased out by the present 
federal ad^piinistration , v/e'iwill h^ve to depend much more 'on 
state and local funds and considerably more on fees. The . 
"p4ac.e benefits" on* which we had' placed so much hope seem 



more remote today than during the Vietnam War. Fortunately, 
some states are increasing appropriations for community 
services. . ' - ^ 

There is' foreseen a strong trend toward embrabing 
continuing and adult education und'nr community services . 
The common elome^nts araong the tree functions are l:)ecoming 
more important than tho di'iff erenjies that f-ormerly kept then . 
apart. Diminishing emphasis on grades, credits . .credentials 
will accclera he' the. movement. ' • ^ 

^esterdeiy we offcred^^a limited numbc^r of services to 
those within coumm ting distance of our campus; todays not 
only are we /expanding our services but we . are taking ""them 
td the people. Underlying the expansion of services is our 
sensitivity to the changing demographic , sociological, and.,, 
economic conditions fiffecting our comnmnity and our acceptance 
of gr^eci±er responsibility for cooperating v;ith our community 
in its \f forts to resolve problems created by these changes. 
In .moving^ outward firopi the .campus , we are opening our college 
doors to cjreator numbers within the community. Though its 
function, organization, and financial support are in a ' 
state of flux, coitmiunity services has an assured place in 
our colleges. The issue is hot shoula we include it> but 
in what form shall we shape ;it = so. it can contribute " most , 
effectively to the mission of the community college. 
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This Brief reviews a variety/of materials about two- 
year college , coTTjnunity /services programs. Specif ic' topics 
include: their philosophy and definition, organization 
and administration, descriptions of ,notev;orthy programs/ 
^nd models for new community service programs • 



Most of the documents were selected from material re- 
ceived and processed by the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior ; . 
Colleges. These can be identified by: the ERIC Document 
(ED) number following/ the citation In the Bibiography. All 
ERIC documents cire indexed in Resee irch in Education, a 
monthly abstract jouirnal founti in :viost college and university 
libraries . . / 



Philosophy and Definition 



Comparing definitions of the phrase "community services" 
reveals, the variety of beliefs held concerning the major* \ 
purposes of this aspect of two-year colleges One definition 
comes f roiii Hariacher , the author of the only book, written 
on community serVices, The Community Dimension of the Community 
College (1969) . Hariacher says: "Community services are - 
educational , cultural and Recreational • ^erv^ices above, and : 
beyond regularly scheduled day and evening cla'sses." j 



Another definition is proposed by Myran and is based 
in part on responses of miembers of AACJC's National Council . > 
on Comnvunity Services to a survey in 1971. Community services 

are: "Those action prograras of the commtinity coi^3^qe„, undertaken- 
0 iridependehtly or in cooperation with other community groups 
and^ agencies r.. which direct the educational resources of ; the 
col^lege towa^rd serving inQi\;^idaal,\ group and commu-nity needs'." ■ ' 
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Most of the resppndants agreed that the primary mission of 
\ the 'coinihunity college is education and that,, in abroad 
sense, all cominunity college efforts can be interpreted 
as being comiTiunity services. 

Two of the problems of developing a philosophy of 
community services is to define community and, since other . 
agencies in a community offer services to the populace, to° 
identify the needs of the 'community that the oOllege should^^^ 
attempt to serve. The process of defining a community or ' ' 
a region to which a college is most closely related has been 
described by Gilley and Palmer (1972). • They reported on a-, 
conference devoted to the establishment of short- and 
long-range goals for Wytheville Community College to serve ^ 
its community. - , ' ' • V 

■ .College leaders should realize that • taking "the needs of 
the community seriously can lead to changes in the regular ^ , 
college program. Since, in some cases, community services 
extend educational services to community groups that are not 
otherwise affected by conventional "college programs , a variety 
of new and innovative organizational/^appr6a^^ 
required. These changes may in turn' affect the traditional 
approaches of thp entire college -{Myran, 1969). . 

There are many** indications that communit^^ service is 
maturing into a .distinct^ aspect- of community college work. ' 
The creation of the National Couhcil on Community Services- 
and their journal. The Community Services<^atalyst , attest 
to the growing effort to develop a literature and philosophy. 
This quarterly journal contaihs articles by practitioners 
describing specif ic programs as well as . commentary and analysis 
by iOthers -interested in community colleges. Progress toward 
clarifying ^\\e purposes and accomplishments of" community'' 
service programs -will be-achieved only as community college 
and\ program administrators begin to. set precise goals and 
■ objectives th^ aue amenable to evaluation (A, Goheli, i972) . *. 

Successful comjnunity service programs are hot created 
overi^ig^it . As with other college programs / they require 
carefiuA f)lanning and a great, (^eal of attention. The first 
step^ anXthe. planning process is-to> develop |a statement of. ; 
institutional mission. . Thfe systematic invplv^mient. of • community 
action groups throughout the college district i?" th'^e next 
step, followed by program development, and* -f inaily , the. 
implementation and pvailuation/. stages . These stages are 
discussed in depth in ,a monpcfraph entitled P lanning 'Con)(munity 
ServiceV by Lars en and; Reitari (-1971) 



• Devi^^lopment of ^ood f ormal a'nd informal communications 
with the Acommunity, is a key element for a . successful community 
services program.' V i-ierrscher and Hatf ielc^' ( 1969) focus on ways. 



a^college can improve relations 'Vith the public in the " ~ 

iimiediate region, . Techniques include tlie offering of leisure 
aqtivities and opening^ campus facilities to conununity use, 
Horvath (1969) extends; this list to- include the resources ; 
of the .whole campus such ' as haying stiidents available to show , 
guests .around campus or enfcouraging faculty to make addresses . 
to conununity groups . Three methods /of sampling . corrjnunity 
opinion on matters relevant to the .college are:, community 
advisory conunittees, community .coordinating councils, and 
vcommunity surveys (Robin, 1971) • /use of the community survey 
technique is probably the most , effective method of broadening 
the college's mission to provide/relevant and needed services. 

Goals' an,d objectives can :he dev(SLoped fo.r^ community 
services programs just as they/can be tor college courses* ' - 

.Specifying objectives makes the process of implementing p-lans 
and evaluating:^ the^ success of/programs more feasible. Mount 

•San Jacinto Gollege (California) has compiled a collection 
of . institutional objectives/ "Another Step Toward Accountability, 
that includes tho^e from the Community Services .Division , for ^- / . 

..1972-73-;^ ' ' ^ ■ / .■ . ... \ ^ , ■ ■ / ■ 

Organizing and . admin'istering the wide variety of aci.ivities 
termed community serviced is made easier by- 'categorizing these • 
types of activities* o/e set of operational categories is 
provided by Raines (19^71 and revised in 1972).. " 

■ (1) Individuaxl and Self -development' functions : 



personal counseling,. ^ 

educational extension - weekend, evening and 
I mini courses — ' ■ 

■ ed'ucatipnai expansion - special seminars, 
/tours, contractual ift-plant training , etc ^ 
social outreach ~ programs |:o increase the 'earning 
/ power, educational level , arid- political 

influence of- the disadvantaged . - . 

7 cultural ..development : ,^ 
/. leisure-timf^ activities . 

(2)/ Community Development functions:' . 

./ ■ . . V' . ■ ■ . 

/■ community analysis - collection and analysis 

of data ' • ' j- . * 

' . interagishcy coope:^^tion - establishing linkage 
between related prbgrams\pf .the college 
and the'^ community. - V ... ■/ 

advisory liaison - identifying persons for 
-, advisory comnlittees for co'llegG programs 
. public forum 
civic action ■ " : — 
staff consultation - identifying and making 
available . consulting . skills .of the faculty. 



(3) Program Development functioiis: ' , ^" ■'^ 

■ ; ' • ^ ' ■ ■ 

public information interpreting college 
* . resources to. the college staff as well 

as to community residents- ■ . ^ 
professional development 

program management ... • • • . / " 
conference planning - . 
" ipudget utilization , 

program evaluation. " ' 

Voir Raines, the community services office not^.. onl\^%makes. 
college services avciilable to the community but also'' is " , 
responsible for interpreting the needs of the community to 
students / facility ancf^ administration . . :\. , . . 

The size of the qommunity servipes division depends on 
se3^^al factors including the budget . available for community 
services and the organization of the college. Some colleges 
have decentralized the . community services functions so that 
they are handled jointly by various administrators, student 
personnel, staff . and. public relations, personnel. Shaw and 
Cummiskey (1970) recommend the creation of a community' services 
center to provide . information of resources and services .that . 
are available- in the community. A description' of one college's 
community services program and its organization is ava^ilable 
from the Foothill Community College . District (1971) » ' 

Noteworthy Community . Services Programs 

The ERIC Junior College collection conlzains numerous 
reports of specific comraunity services programs Since most" 
of the reports include a program rationale as well as initial 
and long term evaluation ef forts , they> are useful both as 
models for other colleges and as demonstrations of the wide . 
vari^y of community service activities being offered. 

New ModQls.^of Goimnunity Services 

Community service pr.ograms are .of ten criticized as * 
being ccm.pr.i sed of. unrelated activi ties that" do not . always 
refelect'the college ' s philosophy and purposes Many times, 
commun-ity. service programs are not as well conceived as the 
examples" cited above. Proposals to improve community, services 
have attempt.ed to show how basic the se.rvices are to the 
colleges'' central purpose being coiiMunity colleges. 



Harlacher (1.972) , for exainple, pictures a community 
renewal college which , would serve' as a change agent for the 
betterment of local conditions. Such a college would unite 
and improve the community by bringing its residents together 
and. teaching them the^ attitudes , skills, and knowledge they 
•need to better themselves and society. Thus, the lines 
between the community and the 'college would be blurred by 
the creation of ad junct learning centers located throughout 
the community. At present, however, Harlacher suggests ■ that . 
implementation of t,he community renewal college concept is 
hampered by the rules of state education 'and accreditation 

agencies , . 

*■ .1 - . . ■ . .• 

Greater involvement by members of the community in the 
service of individual and community needs is also the major 
component^, of proposals of Stanton" (1970) and Purdy (1971). 
Both favor college sponsored community volunteer centers. 
The authors feel that, related practical experience will give 
learned concepts and course material a greater personal 
meaning .to young people. Purdy would open these centers to 
non-students involved in college-sponsored,, communi tyrdirected 
projects. ' ■ 

The College .of the Whole Earth-, proposed by M. Cohen 



(1971) , assumes an even closer tie between the coll 



age and 



the comraunity around it.. The community and the. problems 



associated with its socio-economic structure would; 



consti tute 



the basis -for the ■ college * s core curriculum, Inf or-nation* . 
collection and dissemination activities would .be yaE5ic to 
the' school.* s program which would' include the examfnation of 
community resources ' and evaluation of ■ information from 
worldwide sources about similar problems, * Students would 
review community problems, survey resources and prppose- 
solutions. 



A vailability of ERIC Documents . 

.:;Microf iche copies of these documents can be viewed in 
any of. the mdre^than 500 libraries acrpss the country. that 
subs-Grib.e_.to the 'EPsIC microfiche collection. A list of these 
libraries is avai~rab-ie-'-on reguost from,.the Clearinghouse, 

Individual copies of the jdocumeri^s "can^k purchased on • 

microfiche (MF) or in' paibor copy (PC) from the EkIC uueumeni^ 
Reproduction Service ,• P , 0, Box 0, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 
MF prices are $.65: per document regardless of length; PC 
costs $3.29 perunit of 100 pages or less. Payment must 
accompany orders totaling' less than $10.00; a handling charge 
is not required, j. 
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C^LAPTER TWO' / 
■'•£>■• ': - . , ! ■ ■' : ' -■ ^ ... / ' 

EVALUATION AMD ASSESSMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS 



■ : ! by 

Paul A. Eisner^ Vice Chancellor 
Peraita Community College District. 



Practically all community colleges provide some form 
of community • service . ■ Broadly defined^ . any program, course, ., 
or service constitutes service 'to the community. What, 
community college people define as community service is " 
well, described in California's School Accounting Manual: ' 

' < i \ ■ ' . ' ■ . . ■ 

^1. Working Definition: "Educational, cultural and 



recreational 
tutional may 
beyond regul 



services which art 'educational ■ insti- 
prbvide ..for its community over and 
arly scheduled day and evening classes 



Accounting Manual: . "Those services provided by 



the- school d 
or for some 
public schoo 
by . the schoo 
ment is rece 



istrict for the commun ity as a whole-, . 
segment of the community excluding ' 
1' and. adult education programs operated 
1 district for which state apportion.- 

ived. " , ■ ' ' ' ^- ' ' • 



In the Peraita Community College District these expendi- 
ture areas are authorized as community services: 

.1. Cultural Actiyit.des and Events .Those activities 
or events designed for the 'community as a whole 
• . (those persons who^ are not enrolled as regular," 

f ull-tim.e ^stud/ents of the/ Peraita Colleges). 

a. Performer ^s fees. 

b. The| cost for rental cif equipau-.nt and/or. facili- 
\- . ties related to the /program .or production. 

' c. Publication and publicity cost? related to the 
programs or production, ; ^ 
d. Custodial, securit^ . or other services related 
; to . th e program or /p_rQduc_tiQn,._ 
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2, Film S er ies -- Conununity Serv^ices: -f unds may be used 
to. underwrite, the cost of f^ilms f or ' a program or 
series of general interest to thcp community or for 

• a. workshop, short course. or class-which is aimed 
' at clientele not normally served by the regular, 
program, of the college, • ■ 

3, Lecture rs and Sp eakers Community Services funds 
may be used to pay fees to lecturers and speakers 
involv.ed in programs representative of interest to 

• /the ' community as a whole < It is pei;:missible tQ 
pay fees for lecturers and speakers involved in 
the regular instructional program of the college 
only if .the pres'entation is open to the general- , 



^publ 



ic and' is^ offered at a time and place where 



it is convenient for^ the^ public to attend, 

, ■■ _ • ■ '' . ■ ^ ^\ '.^ ■• . • 

.4, ■ Workshops^ Seminars, and Short Courses x-.- 'CoiTjuuni ty 
Services funds maybe used jto underwrite: all costs 
related to workshops., seminars , ■ and shortycourses 
outs;ide of the regular instruct;ional ^^rograms- f or 
^ / • which state apporr;ionmen,t (/?DA) cannot be feci^ived. 
Such activities , should be appropriate to ..c^n^x^. con- ■ 
sistent with^the. educational goals ■ and object^ives" 
.of the college,; . \^ • ' 

5. Personnel -- Community [Services funds may be use^l " ' 

to p.ay all or 'a- portion of r the salaries of full- 

• time.- and part-time personnel (including students) 

1 employed to. work in programs of service to the 

cominuni'ty as a whole, ' ■ ' • ■ 

■ ■" ' . ' * ■ 

Capi't al Outlay ^^ Community Services funds may be 
used for capital' DUtlny' -expenditures / including' the 
cost of facilities, v/hich ^re essential to the 
operation of the program o'fe-' Community Services,^ ■ • 

Historically, all public community colleges have beeti in the 
comiTiunity service business dating from a- simple adult educa-- 
tion mode of off.,ering to^ the more comply community posture 
exemplified in the following sikmniary by Fernande'z': 

The" [''movement" of the 1960* s dif fered -'-xn .4t.-.-least - 

^ five significant .ways from-^the mor traditional forms 

\ .. - . _^ of .service" to 'community resident First, the campus 
" was now seen as the length and breadth of the entire 

college district, "and beyond in special cases. Second* 
programs were now designed to bring tjie community to ^ • 
\ the college and tp take ' the college ■ program out into 

the community. Third, instructional phases of the 
community services program \^ere ho longer limited to 
the formalized classroom. "Fourth, the college become*. 
' ■ • increasingly aware its responsibility as a catalyst 

_ ^ ^ . In community development and coAW/and ty self-impirovem.ent^ 

Finally, the comraunity services program sought to lueeL- 

ERIC ,v 18,./: , ' , 
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.specific ^nd iirmiediatej community needsX rather than to' 
■. ' ',simply duplicate existing services** in the coiriinunity-, • 
. "."e.g adult school cours,es. ^ \ . ' • ' 

This dynamic hisitory ho\^" brings* us to the .following ... 
lypes of cpnditiohs: " • ° " . V 

•A; - The', educational idollar, formerly .set . aside for 

inst^tructional purposes, must stretch f of c'cmimunity 
action, theater^j^ecreaition , films", cultural events, 
• consumer rtfbi^S^fei'on , legal aid, etc. 



B. " In our District oslose to a million dollars^ of ex- 
. penditures annually for community , services program^ 

C. Virtually .every community college in .the country is 
expanding community servicies faster than it is ■ 

■ expanding any other function jo„r--:servrG.e: ; ^* ' 

D. In a- survey of Northern Calif ornia ''community colleges 
' annual expenditures for community services?' increased 

\ aippro'ximately 12 t6 13 per cent "as opposed -to f ive' 

to six per, cent for otheit... expenditure categories. " 

ti ■ ' • '> ^ ■ - "* - 1 

* e;. Ther.e has. been a strenuous a^ctivity .among cbmmurii|:y' 
services staff in^oiir public community -colleges to, 
tax their, imciginatibrts fen*d. -resources, with viewv^, ' 
tBruncovering- ';hew ".services to the. public, which are .. 
broadlv and sometimes loosely defined as' community 
services., . ' - ' • 

■ P.; Phi.losophers . and prophets of our movement haye \ . . • 
attempted to establish community service's as the; . / 
raisori d ' etre of our existence, /the basic ca.non of 
' our ideology —- , sert^ice.' ;the community J. . . 

G. An energetic, almost frenzied Siearch for new 

clientele to^the community colli^l^,e .has resulted, 
all under the ^uise of new. comiriuni.ty •■se;rvices to 
. '> " ] a new ■ community . . ' , : . 

The ^ description of these conditions is somewhat facetious, ' 
.because I am witnessing ■ our third formal,;.evaluation'''of' com- 
munity servoTces in three y.ears in -the Peralta; Community 
college District. My first expe:^ience. at. evaluation of . 
community services, came in the .first month that-^C... arrived .. ■ : 
at' Peralta,. during which time. I had' to assume . respb'nsibiiJ.ty -\-,. • 
for .restpri.ng accountability in? a $500^, 000 comiwurtLt'yrrbased , ..^ T. 
project known" as the Peralta Colle Inner City Project-: — ^v-f- 



a program described at best' as a run-away, dut-pf-cont^®l 
program designed to promote the services of the colleges^in 
the community through four* brQad;^ragram features: 

_A_s-tuderit .service corps to carry on a work-study 
service program of community outreach development 
and service^in the inner, ^city itself. 

2. 'community Development Centers, to provide educa- 
• ' tional and counseling servi-Ges in the inner city*. . • 
The Centerr would also serv6 as a focal point for • 
workshop's and other programs .to be initiated in 
• a later phase of the project. They would also " * ' 
facilitate the supervision and*' administration of . 
the activities of the student ^service, corps . 

/ 3.' An enrichmerit program to provide, workshops in 
artV music, andydrajna to be ^.supplemented by 
. . recreational , sr>cial, cultuijal , and. educational 

experiences- ab.iblock, neighborhood, and' community • 
. . levels . ; 

'4. , A scholarship system prdjecjb to provide finap^<^^ / 
! J ;. .assistance in the inner city for those who; Wi;^!^^''' ' 
: - .^to ^attend co^lLege to prepareS.themselveS .for: 
^ . ' ■ careers^^in publi-c sfervice. . - ^ 

In addition, the program included such ^features as the , - 
following: 

/ "included in the proposal are educational experiences 

which would include special courses in effective., 
community , participation as, well as coutses and workshops 
relatjed. to Cultural enrichment; - ' Coilim . uri'ity. partic- ^ J. 
ipation courses would include those related to the 
. V ■ social , economic , and political) problems which . ^ 
i r esidents . of - the inner city /.face as a part of th oir 

everyday lives. A soecial emphasis will be placed 
' ''^■••^ . on tnfe problems of the- family in the .inner city . Such „. 
\ , . \ courses will include basic 'economics with- an emphasis : 
./.J on budget skillsv and political problems, with ai^j - 
j ' emphasis on hoWi^esidents of -the inner city can ' | . 
effectively organize to present their grievances and 
needs to political agencies-in the community . 

in general, four major steps were, taken- to; res'fcotre - , 

accountability: / . 

. ■ ■ ' ". ' ' . ■ ' ■ / ■ > .' ' ■ 

1. The Inner City Pro ject^^-i-ficludincj the four 

development centers, were integrated into the. 

; i college operations . r ; ; " : 



2. Lines of communication and organizational lines 
of responsibility were clarif ied and ^redirected >. 
so that-T'the Deans of Instruction were responsible 
^ for the program ' s operation for instruction, 

. Deans of Student Services for putreach .counseling 
:and the development centers reported to th^e major 
■ ' deans of' the campus. /"-^^ i 

■ ■ . ■ ' . . ^ ^' ) 

.3. The Executive uirecror of the project -was rempved 

' 4. ,A formal evaluation^^of the program was launched. 

The focus of the evaluation .came from the staff of the 
District^ the Presidents /"^^an'd -key directors of the. , project 
who generated several questions.. Tii^se questions \were 
stated as follows: ^ 



Changes Within the Institution 



What changes have taken place in the internal arrange- 
ments of the college in attempting to serve the new clientele 
of ;the Inner Gity . Project? 

. ■ ■ • ' ' 

Changes in Personnel Policies^ and Procedures ' , 

■ Specifically / how bas the Inner City Project a:ffected 
the/ personni^ policies and procedures of the^Peralta Colleges? 



Changes in the Community 

: - What .changes have taken' place in the community as a 
result of the Inner City Project?' 



The Clientele ' , r 

/what 'has .happened to- t^e clientele in the field that 
the/Inner City Project was designed to | serve?^.^^ ' 

The Target Areas / .1 - ; 

Has • communication/ improved with the constituenciies ^ 
of .the target areas' served by the Inner City Project? 

A Model for Future Programs 

- — i ■ — — • 1^ r — : ■ ^r* 

'Does the /rfiner City Project have special features . that 
have broader- application as a mode'l for» oiit-re^ch prd^raitis 
in* the nation' s community college m.ovement? • ' .-^ 



strengths, o f the I nner City Prdject 

What are the essential strengths of the Inner City 
Project? 



Weaknesse s, o f t he I nner Ci ty Project 

• ?^7hat were the weaknesses of the Inner City P:/oject? 



Recommendations for the .Future 



". VJhat are the specific administrative recommendations 
for the program over the next few years? 

.:■ . ■; . ■ ; ■ ■ ■ - ■ . . ; ■ ■ • ^ 

= What was Lea r ned from the Inner City Project? 

The most fundamental generalization we- can offer was 
jithat out-reach programs into the- community can be "just as 
effectively delivered "by the community .college a's by non'- 
traditionalxappro^ches , more complex interagency arrangements, 
and lesV orthodox approaches. *' 1 

Summary aggd Conclusion: ' ' . 

From the standpoint of achieving changes' withip the 
traditional comm.unity college, it may. be ^mpre effective on 
a long-range basis to involve the more available and* time- 
proven mechanisms. Still the most effective out-reach 
programs result from "courses" taught sin the community. 

Some community service programs, are superflous, repetitive, and 
overworked - in the inner city community.-. Competition with 
many agencies, institutions, other delivery mechaniisms such 
as church, nearby four-year colleges, adult schools,- public 
service units appear to diffuse commurlity service efforts ^ in 
many, inner city areas. 

Extensive decentralization of services to. the community 
did not assure that full prof essidnal. advice , /direction , re- 
direction, and reshaping of the programs took place. Community 
centers lost thein credibility as being out of the mainstream 
of responsibility.; Loss of control of programs and full abdication 
'of authority can result from over-decentralization,' particularly 
in target area or ghetto areas. " f. > 



in ^dditipn to the above observations / it has become 
apparent that whil^ the- public tolerance for general expend-' 
itures in education is high, areas like community service 
programs appear to be equally accommodated; yet wh.eri resources 
are scarce, the public, at least,:, represented by our- board 
of trustees; is anxious to scrutinize ancillary programs • 




APPENDIX B: DATA REQUIRED FOR EVALUATION^ 
AND PLANNING - Conmunity Services 



Peralta Colleges 

Structure 'of Administrative Decision-making Data. 

List organizations used to establish need • for program - 
How is program determined? 

a. ' What kind of organization is it? 

b. In what manner did they . influence your programming? 

c. What was the extent and nature of the contacts? 
d'.. Indicate, if they co-sponsor or cooperate. How? 

/ What specifically did they do? . 

e'. Assess the value of the contact. ' 

/f^ On what basis were organizations included - excluded? 

Advisory groups -list and indicate for each * 



a. '^What type of group "^is it? 

b. vWhom do they represent? 

c» . How' is their membership chosen?" ' ' . : * 

' ■ - J ■ - ■ ^' ■ • ■ 

Demographic x^L.^tors - district-wide - primarily from 
census data/ 

A valuable source ..to determine the makeup o€-the . 
District - especially useful in projecting programming 
potentials - both of groups we .may have reached - and 
have not as yet reached.^^ 

a. Race and ethnic composition fc: , 

b. Economic data ■ • , , 
..1. What proportions of people receiye how .much- income 

2. Wha.t . proportions of minority' groups, make . v 
how much income? ' . 

3. Social data - .what numbers are engaged in trades,. 
prof essions , business , other occupations? 

c. Neighborhood patterns - 'whatever information 
available \ 



4. Surveys - what are peoples' interests - what will 
. bring them out? i 

"interest" que^tionaires 

a* to established mailing lists 
b, "random" surveys - District-wide; 

Coordination / • v 

1. Interrial— - presume* exchanges of informati^^^ 

the various community seryices elementV^w^^^ the- 
the Peralta. District. v " 

2. External / " " ^ z .. * 

a. Unified school districts ' ' 

b. U.C. ■ ■ . > . ■ \' 

c. Other organizations - . ^-y^ 

con^unity 

libraries ■ ^ 

miiscumG ' ■ - 

Impact and/or Effectiveness of C/S Programs - 

Criteria for program evaluation - essentially 
raeasurement of whoiU'C/S serves and how well. 
Information .gathered here would be" simultaneously 
used for programming- for the following yeiar. 

1. Simple attendance counts . 

. ■ ■ * . ■ .- *■ ■ 

2. Attendance in terms of population groups - 
v^hat groups of people are turning out for what 
kinds of events and programs'^' \ _ 

Age - broad ranges . \ 

1. * to 21 

2. 21-30 

3. 31-40 
4.. 41-50 ■ , • 
5; 51-60. 
6. .60 and over 

Sex /" ; ■ ■■ . - 

Occupation, trade, profess ion\, employment. . To; 
be indicated in a word or twol . ^ ■ ' 

Education \ . , ' . 

1. Elemientary school diploma 

2. High school diploma ' • 
3v Associate of Arts degree , . ^ 

4. Bachelor of Arts degree 

5. Graduate studies ' , ' . 



b. 

■ d. 



e. Race or ethnic background =>. ^ . . 

1.. . Black 

2. Caucasian . ' ■ 

, 3 . Filipino 

4. Mexican American or Latino 

"5. Native American . ; , 

6. . Oriental 

Preparing surveys of evaluation -and suggestions by 
audierfces and .particip|ants depending upon the typ^ 
of program /presented. 

a. What was the degree of acceptance? Preparing 
. scale. " ' ; 

1.. outstanding . - ' 

2. ' very good 
„3. . good 

■4. fair " * 

5. poor ; ' 

b^. Would you attend a similar program (eyent)^? 
' 1. yes 
2. perhaps 

■ •■ ■ 3. 'no . ■ ' 

c. Identify program elements that were partly ; 
.attractive 

1. What did you particularly like? . 

2. What should not have been included or 
presented? 
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THE SYMPOSIUM: 
Invited Addresses-' 
from Program Directors of 
^..--(Tommun ijervice 
Programs 
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CHAPTER three :. 



THE NEW NEBRASip^ LAW- AND THE COMMUNITY SERVICE SCENE \ 

^^■•■•■■.■V;'--- "\' : .' IN' NEBRAl^KA ''V :. ' 

J ■ . . Jerry A. iee, President, ' ' 

• Platte :Techhical Cbnununlty /College 

: \ Columbus, Nebraska : ■ . ^:\\.\' ' 

In '.the Spring bf ' 1971', the Nebraska* Legisla^^^ 
a £ar risaching piece- qf enabling ^legiislatibh^,. : The int^ . ' 

and: purppse'.was '•^tb' create a' new. S(tatewide , in^ v 
system o:^ locally-governed technical:, commuri .* 

The Nebraska Law , :// : ■'V'-':'-^'V" o^';"^'^--- 

/ First/. the law 'declares that technical ' cqnyunit^^^^^^^ 
^rfe. to^-be separate from both grad^va^ 

irbm 'Other institutions of ~ higher education , ; and. .sj>ec^ , 

tihe two-yeaii colleges are not to be coiiverted^^ . 

iiaccalaureate degree-graritin^^^ the - 

law specif ically c^lls for ■ the^ two. year institutions : t^^^^^ ^ 

comprehensive community service programs / The . detail ^o 

bill' and. its importance to community service efforts . in . . ■ 

Nebraska . is most clearly illustrated in the •section that reads : 

.That each/ technical- community college ^area' shall offer 
= . thoroughly comprehensive educational , .(training , and . 
. service programs to meet the nei'eds of . bpth the^^ 

and students served by combining high standar •/ 
'excellence, in academic-, transfer courses; .realistiq : and 
practical courses in occupational education, both, graded 
and ungraded, and coitimunity^ services o ' 
cultural, and. recreational nature: and. that each technical- 
community college area shall maintain an open-door policy - 
^. ■ . , to the end thr^t no student .will be denied admission 
because . of the location of his residence or. because 
,of his educational background. or ability; . 




:y of additional importance is the section of the bill which 
authorizes .the establishment of night schools and// authorizes 
date srooms and other facilities, to be used " for .-js.ummer or 
night schools, or for public meeting and for a;ny|other uses . 
consistent with the use of such classrooms or facilities 
for technical ^community college purposes." 



In effeqt/ the far reaching Nebraska leqis,iation, • • 
modified sligh tly ;in : 1973^ has placed communiti^' service 

one- of "the major, missions Xp technical-comjuunity : 

college in Nebraska/ v Following this* mandate tjlere have been 
a number of Deans an^ Directors of Community s/ervices appointed 
in the last twS years in two year • colleges whj^re no such . • 
of frcerv previously existed. > ' ; //. - ^ ^; ' 

Organization bf a Techhical-Community Colle^ Area; ■ 

The new technical community^ col^lege bi(/ll calls fpr every*. 

.count in the state to be placed into one o^ seven te'chnical 

jcoiniuunity college areas . Platte College ^s one .of two collegers 
of the Central Hebraska Technicai^Communi^^^^ 
a twenty-five county area of about 15 , OOO7 square miles , 

.approximate.ly^ 150 miles wide and„200 mile^s long. 'Phere . 
are 151 towns- a^^^ area^ wo^h a total population 

of ■ approximately 30O7OOO .• IThere are apjDroximately^ 14 , 000 

18-20 years olds in. ,the .popuMtidnV" w ' 

for the area ip . overt 3 2'. Thirteen cpurj'ties list -no ufb'anV* ^^^^ 

population, and. in all but 6 r the ruraA population 

than, the urban . . The ! total population /is approxi^ 

rural and 45|pSar ban ^ Lwith the bulk of,y the urban population 

in five cities. ^ TD cope with this hi^^.e area and scattered • 

'^'population the Area' Board of Trustees has authorize.d the 
development of an Area Of f ice located at a site separated 
frpm either/ c mpus.. Trijs of ficers It^cated in the centra^.offr 
are the area president, the. comptroller, purchasing agent and 
contract officer^ federal programs/ and /personnel bff 
and the area community service of ficer and :his^ staff of two 
full-time adnjinistrators . . Cpmmuuity^ services is/defined 

• as an area function to insure a .more /equal /distribution of 
the services to all counties in^/^the area.; ; . ■ > • 

The Ared Gonfmunity Services Officer / > / ^- ^^"^^'^^ ^ 

The area community services of fiqer i"s charged'^ to develop • 
centeirs within commuting distance f or . all ^.resldent^ 
Area. The centers include both the two main: campuses Central 
Technical Community CollegeiV and 'Matte Technical Cpitmiu 
College, as well as 15 additionar centers dispersed throughout 
the area. . ■ ";' T . 



While the two campus presidents have kept the authority 
for hiring and firing the campus community service person, 
of their respective campuses, the campus community service 
administrator ^:reports to the area community service bffiqer, 
and follows his suggestions and direction's^. All "o£f-campus 
site coordinatoirs report directly to the area community 
"service officer/ and follow area guidelines and direcitions'. » • 
All credit-free programs throughout the area are under\ the 
control and directiorj ' of the area officer. Extended day 
programs conducted ori campus are under campus control. 
However, extended day. off-campus programs are under the aegis - 
of the area officer. 

. Coordinating ania cooperative ;^f fort between school district 
YMCA'S/ and the various other community education agencies 
is the responsibility of the area community service officer. 
However, all the administratt)rs in the system realize that' wh^le 
organization* responsibilities .can be spelled out clearly \ 
on paper, the truth is that to be consistently effective and 
obtain- maximu. effect from the limited amount of resources 
and manpower, available , two things are needed: first, a 
strong belief that the Central Nebraska Technical Community 
College Area is a "We" organization (thus anything anyone of 
us does separately can compl .'ment and strengthen or weaken 
the entire area); and secondly a practical recognition that 
we exist to serve the area residents within /I^T?^ ^of . 

our resources and area pri.oritismv and that j*H^^Oich, comniunlty 
services is one of the organizational: units lusedf to^aecomplish 
that task and is on an equal level with pccuis(^j;i^^ ^ V 

transfer programs, both structurally and fuudtlonally . For 
example , • when the. area presidents c^bijiet^^eets , it includes 
both c ampus presidents , the- comptroller , the purchcising . 
agent, and contract officer, ^nd the community service officer. 



Community Services on. One of; the. Area Campuses i 

While conununity services is an area function, "a "descrip- 
tion of. 'What happens on the Platte Campus wiliVillustrate 
how community services can flourish at an-area site. Our,. 
on.-'caiTipus community service program for" this year\ included 
the following: ' ! - ' 

.1. Short cou'rses, credit free - - 1,300 enrolled. 

'2. Workshops, institutes, clinics , one to three 

• daysv (thirin^-f ive) - - - - - 5,500 enrolled 

3. Adult Basic Education - - - - r 150 enrolled*. 

4. ' Adult Counseling and Testing - 250 served 

5. ' Educational Consultiricj.-to any area organization 

-------- - ^ 15 different organizations. - 

6. In-^Service or In-Plant courses- - 10 courses, 
. 250' enrolled . . 

*7'. Speakers Bureau - - ' - - - - - 15 requests filled." 
8r Art Galleries and Shows - — Two two-day showings 
of Community Service students work, and one five 
day Fine Arts Festival that combined :both full- 
time studer^t work and community .service students. 
(First day of festival dret^ 800 local citizens) 
9. Clearinghouse activities - - Distribution of more. . . 
than 1,000 free pamphlets to citizens on everything 
from Banking to-How to Quit . Smoking . 
■ 10.. .Insect Identification Service- Free identification 
of injects ,by our science division . .Sixty-five 
calls received • and served. 

, In addition to the preceding, the college also performs 
two off-campus activities. First is the Touring Children * s' . 
Theater which is supported by the Nebraska Arts Council. This; 
year the students performed- at different off -campus sites^^efore 
approximately 4 , 500 children . Our., second of £-campus> activity 
is an eight voice student singing group', known as " the ' Cantarii* 
This group, also supported by the'Nebraska Arts CQuncil^ '■' 
performed' at 29 area high . schools before mo^re tTian 10, 000. 
students arid citizens and conducted three concerts on .campus. 

' PTatte College , because of the variety of its programs,- 
was selected as one. of the sites to try Commiini-link , a ., 
training activity wh*ch educated local: citizens in how to ' ■ . 
establish linkages betWeen the various agencies in- a given- 
community which are involved in services to adults. The results 
of those training sessions with twenty-seven local citizens 
ended in the formation of a citizens group that : ultimately 
incorporated and ds working diligently to establish a day-care 
center in our community. » / * 



B^uture Projects : . 

Two. projects on^ the - drawing board/ f or community services 
•on our campus are the establishment of an . Institute for 
Creative Problem solving, and a Management -Institdte . . 

■ The Creative Problem Solving Institute will be d signed 
to teach creative problem solving skills and to house materials 
related to crea^tiye . problem solving. One of our faculty. 

members; has agreed to golto^-the -National training sessions . 

held^in ■ Buf f alo y and . to take the graduate courses necessary 
to teach creative problem solving. ■ The/ college has agreed, 
in- this case, to pay the training and trave*l costs of the 
instructor. ■ ' ^" 

\ ■ The Management Institute is currenjbly being formed .through 
an^ advisory council composed of personnel officers of -area 
industries. : The advisory cpuncil has agreed that they will 
.house all their training aids at the; ccllege>\ as opposed, to . 
keepin^g them in their separate plants . Thus the first major 
role of\ the' institute is to act as a training coriection, site 
and clear^ing; house ; Secondly, the couiicil wants the college - . 
to' develop, a procedure so th;at as few as one of their 
people; could be traiined. This represents only,^. one of the ^ " 
great number\pf. challenges and problems facing 'all. technlcali 
community colleges in Nebraska; / ^ - ; • . - 1 ^ 



State- Pxof essionai Administration and/Education Help 

: / In recbgnition of the present challenges , as well 
as the continuing need to develop adult education and : / / 
community services , . the Adult and Continuing Education 
Association of Nebraska (ACEAN) has selected as its top 
priority of th'e association' for next year to . be the prime 
mover in, the development of^ a state, wide coordination council, 
for adult education. In addition, the State assopiatibn 
has selected as its second priority for the year •identification 
..current problems teachers of adults are having and cbmpilation 
in booklet form by teaching problem area of a list "of consultant 
who are willing to answer, Inquiries ..by telephone or writing, 
for . free, and to visit sites on a cost-to-the-consultant basis.. 
. ' • ■ . ■ ■ > ^ ■ ■ ■ .■■"-/'■■ , - ■ V ■ / - 

.\ . . .-.■/,'. . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ . ^ ■ ■ 

Cone lOis ion 

/Community services in Nebraska Technical Community Colleges 
while still .a- relatively small activity in most colleges/ 
is very healthy and growing rapidly under the stim.ulus df the 
New Nebraska law. This is a good sign for 'all.-Nebra'skans. , . 
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■ , . ■ , . ' CriAPTER- FOUR- 

A :mvV CLIE?jTELE ;,FGR A 'NEW.' COMMUNITY. COLLEGE 




Bruce M. Bauer ■ 

Director o5 Coimnunity Services" 
orth Hennepin Community College 
Brooklyn P'ar.k ; Minnesota 



The. program^ of ^^ii^nesota' s. '^n^^^^ community colleges* 
may be thought of Xas* twofold :. formal. 'education and informa! 
•education. .Through Its fprmaT dimension , colleges prov.ide I 
transfer, occupational, general education, and guidance- and 
counseling programs for V^uth and'' adi^ts " enrolled in regularly 
scheduled day , arid -Wening classes But ifc is through its ^ 
informal, community din^ension that the college approaches 
tije responsibility \of being *a community: col lege ; One of the 
clilef catalytic .agents accompanying this :.nietamorphosi-s has 
bfeen enlarging the' scope o'f programs of conmounity service's ..\^ 

\ „ The philosophy that the-- community college campus^ encom-\ 
passes the length"- and breadth" of th^ -college service area> 
and^^that the total * population of the area i's its clientele,' • 
makes it possible for .the comniunity college, in a. fresh and ■ 
untraditional v/ay., to broaden' the .base for ^'continuing." ed-. j 
ucation . . . ' 



The Senior Citizen - "New" Cli-entele For Community Services 

Rather than tackling the whole, area of Community Se-rviqes 
in Minnesota, /focus" herfe is on the .problems and potentials of: 
a new student population - the Older American, Or,.'the senior/ 
citizen- or the' Gqlden Ag^er or whatever terms used to describe., 
the. 65 and'^oider- people. The implications flowing' from- the 
two-year college commitmeni:- .to meet j .the needs of jthis new . 
clientele are' both exciting and challenging, . ■ 

*Editor.' s riote:: From^ 1915 to 1963 -the two-year -colleges \ 
.of Minnesota we're single K-12. district junior colleges from 
1963 to 1973 thev were designated by law as State junior 
colleges. \ Effective Aug. , 1973,. they' were , redesignated ,' .■■ ^ 
by law, as community colieges.^ , , X ' .. ' 
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The integrity of the- agitig American ; has long been threat- 
; ened 'by the« values society regards as important and now. by / 
the vnxixhjDers c^^^^ a^ people imi^ . 
values are' efficiency and achieYement in th world or work. 
By declaring "statutory senility '^^ u persons over sixty 
;^five years of agre, society has nfegat.ed. basic rights of the 
individual. . ^r^. .^i^'' 

: TheVresult is a- trend within the U.S. 'towards tlie gradual ; 

social devaluation of older "people. This comes at .a time of 
vspectacular growth in numbers — -tv/enty million AmericdliSr are 
.65 or over. ,>T.hey Ifiave • also increased proportionately from - . t 

2.5% Qf the nation' s. pop^ la tion lt^^ ,^ 

/Mat are; ". . .. a strange, , ^ 

isolated geneVatxQnTtr-the carriers -»of a dying culture . " ^/ '1 

I^onTcaiiy . • millions *bf these " shunt^d-asideV :oid people 
are remarkably abie:' "Medicine h kept them young at the same 
time/ that technology, has fltede. them obsolete."^ ■ 

'■ 'c,-:'- ■'"V-'^".".> ..' ■.■ • '.'../■^ " \. . / y\." ■ .■ y-^^ '. - 

Since education is looked to of ten for prbvidihg solu- . .* 

tions to sbciety's ills and " sores ," wli^at are some of the /. 

implications for educatibnal institutions tb i^eet the pressix\y . 
needs; of the elderly in our society? ' ' 

Enter the coitimunit college - an i4eal vehicle ; to provide 
new 'avenues of learning and living fpr .senibr c -The 
comniunity CO lieige " movement" is ' an ejvolutionary one with clear 
rbots in the "junior" college beginning about 70 yiears ago. 
Unlike the senior .citizens , the >70 plus years and developments 
represent an age of young, adulthood but not full maturity: fbr 
the conutiunity college, jj^^^^^-^''' ' 

Senio3^-'-cl^3^zen^'"a^ one of the "new constituencies" of 
the community college. . According to a recent, survey of nearly 
jtwb hiiridred community services directors in community colleges, 
X32 cpnsider service to senior citizens to b(?' "very importc^nt" , 
as a key element of community servi'bes, 44 consider this to • 
"moderately "important , " and .13 f eer such .services are "slightly, 
impbrtant.."^ . ; ' 

At the White House-'Cohference on Aging,, several areas 
of senior citizen needs were identified^. The report indicated 
the necessity of continuing education for older Americans ^ 



\ 



.l"The Old in the Country of the Young, " T ime >. Aug, 3, -1970, • 

p. _ 49. , . • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ , 

2]y^y3:an Gundar A. , Ph.D.', "Senior Citir^en Services in 
Community Colleges," Research -^ndi Report Series #5, Nov.- ^ 1971. 




The educational needs of older peo|ple vary widely • / 
About one-fifth, of /t;he .population ■ 65 and oyer is func- 
tionally- illiterate. It is reasonable^ t^^ 

would benefit if they could learn to read and wite func- 
.tionally. Other kinds of e^ducation senior citizens may 1 
need include: physical fitness .(diets , exercise , ,otc, ) 
inqome matters , management of legal affairs , | housing im- 
provement,*^ and adjusting to /changing personal reTationships , 

Beyond 'these more basic educational requirements , the 
elder|.y need educational experiences of fering a clianie to 
express ;t|i^mselves creatively and intellectually, " They 
alsb_he^^*'education that: will prepare them to -influence 
their^^Communities ' in social and . governmental areas th^t 
affeqj^tc, their lives - 



enior Strengths and Needs 



Senior citizens are, by^and lar^e, capable of ex- 
ploiting the, opportunities available to them and of creat- 
ing their own opportunities (note the newfound political 
clout senior citizens associations^re developing) . Their . 
maturity and experience is such'^that they / even more "than 
youthful learners , ne^d^ to be involved* in plahning-and , 
implementing educational programs intended for their age 
group. So senior citizens services are likely bes^t developed 
by the community college through a working partnership' 
other community organizations involve with older persons and 
the senior citizens themselves. ' . 



^ Senior citizens have uniqjae needs which cannot be 
met simply by extending to theiii'^' tihe youth-oriented pro- ^ 

"grams... Involved is the re-ordering of priorities within 
the institution, restructuring of present programs a.nd 

.. breation of needed programs. 

Within this context, there are many services^ that 
community colleges can, and do, .provide for senibr citizens, 

.A promising beginning has been made. One of ever;^ four 
community colleges offers some form of direct se'rv ice to 
senior citizens and many others aire now .movihg into 'this 

' area . ■ ' • 

TJi.is philosophy is not exactly^ new . ' The intent \of 
adult or con,tinuing education usually' applies to^the 18-45 
age ^roup.'' But the following statem'ent of the California " 



3 Ibid. 
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state Department of Adult Education ; in 1951 certainly is r 
appropriate for the persons over- 65 who wish to continue 
their education ; 1 

Adult education embraces the learning 
achieved by adults during* their mature years* 
y . • • The major purposes of adult education: i 
are, first, to make adults in the community aware 
of individual and community needs , and, second', . i 
" . , to give such education as will enable them to J 
' meet problems that, exist now* ... Adult/, education 
stems .directly from the people* The curriculum, 
is based on present needs and problems,^ v * ' ." ' 

North Hennep i n's Experience J) 

Although there' are those contending "older people are 
reluctant to learn ' for the sake of learning'"^ that has 
not been the observation of the ' senior ' on campus at 
North Hennepin,; They seem to "delight'V in learning, but 
approach 'their '..college classes very conservatively. Rather 
than being "reluctant to • learn" one tends to ^agree with 
Korchin and Basowitz who state : that , " . , th.e old person 

performs more poorly because he is cautious, arid not willing 
to venture a response for 'fear that he will make an error, "^ 

The reasons older persons give for going-back to' school 

are revealed Un the study conducted of ^ approximately 1,000 

seniors involved in the North Hennepin' program: for personal 

satisfaction, to learn about new fields or^a new trade, to 

have assocaa-tion with others their age and with young . 

people, to understand better what's happening in today's . ' 

society., and* to "quench the insatiable thirst for know-^ 

ledge which age does not extinguish," ; i 

Those ' seniors ' attending the "Campus Invasions", of the 
college in July, 1971,^ and in October, 1972, filled 'out ; 
questionnaires to provide the senior citizen advisory committee 
with input for program planning. 



^Formulated by the California Association of Adult Education 
Administrators and the Bureau of Adult Educa1:i^6n , California 
State- Department of . Education , California State -Department 
of Education Bulleti n, 20, May, 1951, p,2,* i 

Busse, Ewald W, , "Psychological and. Physical Factors 
Affecting Social Functioning of Older People," Duke Univer- 
sity, North Carolina, June 5-19, 1961^ . 

Korchin, S,J, and Bosowitz, H, , "The Judgment of ^Ambiguous 
Stimuli as an index of Cbgnitive Functioning in. Aging," Journal 
of Personality, 25: 11, 81-95, 1956,:.:: , * 



. In addition to 'providi[ng' ideas for courses 
the surveys . revealed : ; j 



most h^ad 
in forma 




programs 



average age /was 68 
most liv^d in their own hom^s 

not gone beyond 8/Ch grade 
education / 

* average pearly income wa^ approximately 
$3 ,000 \ / / 

* favorite hobbies or sparetime activities j 
included reading , ca;rds; crafts and 
visitjLTig r , . * ' 

* a va/t majority considered their health 
i to 1^ "gpod" / ; \ 
i* the^ vast majority were not. interested ir 
1 " cft^edit ^- classes and could not ^ afford td 
i p^ay the present tuition rate j 

(preferred to/take classes in the afternpon 
weather conditions affect attendance 
transportatipn is a problem for most 
most attexid classes for "personal satis- 
faction"- . 

* with pne'^exception , all agreed that one is 
"never too old to learn" 

* fac^/lities play an important:, role : "no 
stairs or steps , air-conditioning , easy 
parking, - short walks a must , carpeting 

^/definite plus , coffee and .cookies whene 
^ / possible^ have wheelchairs available . * . ' 
/* fxiendly, "accepting" attitude^^-on par't .of 
^ ■ regular students seemed, important | 

. \ * nearly all felt the. courses and • instructors 
'^^^were excellent 
' most felt that their "^needs for, social. 

* are being met by groups or agehdies' outside 
of the college /j 

- ^ . * the.mpst; "popular" classes are.: trimnastics , ^ 

psyciiology, chorus, dancing, painting,! defensive 
/ drivd-ng-, rap sessions -with . students , public 

speaking, literature, creative writingj, films, 
/ senior power. * 

/ . To assist in program development , the college received a^ 

three-year grant under Title TIT; of -the Older Ame ^ct ' 

of 1965. . As part of the grant, an assistant, program dir^c^^^^ 
(a senior citizen) was hired. on a part-time ba? is to assist ' in/ 
program coordination. The .original senior citizen adyisory com- 
mittee has been, expanded;, f rom twenty-one to thirty--f ive -and 
includes a cross section . of student,, sienior citizens , andl others 



a 

ever 



activities 



involved in or interested in senior activities. 



. Most of the programs of fered are. in the area; of self 
development or direct services} to senior citizens However r 
a growing occuijrence c?ri the campus is college instructors, 
using; senior citizens ^as gues'^ lecturers' and resource persons 
in- creliJit; classes. Another observation is that once having taken 
non-credit 'senior* courses, more older persons are beginning 
to enroll in college credit courses, (For those who never 
received their high. schocd dipl6mas , a special G.E.D, course 
is offered* for obtainingjjequivalency certificates .) 



Summary and Conclusiob ; . 

That older persons can learn has bleen evidenced through 
the North' Hennepin Community College program, . A vax-iety o^^^^ 
other, experimehts support this Although motor ■perf,o;rm,ance ^'7 
doclines/ and it may take longer* for the elderly ^to. learn^ n 
material, levels of information , comprehehs lon,v uhderstanding^^ 
and vocabulary hold .steady With age* . "The abljlity to abstract , 
reason and recall hold up well, and judgmental; ccipaci ties remain 
intact. "7 ■ \ ■ 

The ranker injustices in our . soci^^ty of "age-isn" can 
be ameliorated by govermental.action and, familiar concern, . \ 
" . . . but the basic problem can be solved^ on l^r by a fun.da- .. 
mental and unlikely jreordering of the y a lues. °of? society . ^ ^^^^ / 

^Perhaps conim)aniiy\col lege programs , where th.er young: meet / 
the old^' and whei^e bobh learn, !may. help in. the '^reorderin^ of . 
the ❖alues of society.' \ At least it*is one good starting pl^.ce. 

The doors are openlin^r now to make pos si IdIc educational 
opportunity for the increas4:n<^ numbers of seniors^who desire it.. 
North Piennepin Community College is just one' example where 
"it's working.'' , . . i ■ ^ 



1 

— . . . ^ ■ ; ^ , • ■ r/ ■ 

^cabot, Natalie 11. , ^^i^Li^'^Pi'J^J^P^^^^ 
Houghton Mifflin Co.,. 1961, pr''43.' ^" 

^ ^^^Runav/ay ProbleTTi of Retirement ,'' U,S> Jsfews and World 
Report ,.65: 77 , August. 5, 1968.. ' 
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Introduction 

The goals and objectives of any' given adult education/ 
course may be many as* can be the overall goals for a total" 
adult education program. Varied. also are the. individual 
goals .of the different enrolleesJ Something within the 
framework, of adult education must permit these various goals 
to be achicyed. One only has to witness the rapid growth of _ - 
adult education across the nation during the . past decade £o 
determine that many adults seemingly are meeting some. of their 
goals through the process of adult education- ^ 

This rapid growth of adult .education has taken place .in 
a society that equates the term education with a process, of 
involvement classically limited to ages five through twerity- 

two or sb. It becomes ratherNobvious . that this rather shopworn 
image is inadequate. Adult education is no longer only an 

e3i tens ion of the elementary-secondary schools and their methods . 

Adult learning-experiences are being miide to relate; to the 

worlds which the . adult directly experi ences and out of which 

his needs for education emerge. 

■■ Educational -^needs are emerging for adults and society , in - 
general far faster today than ■ ever bef ore. Since 1950 know-. 
ledge has virtually, exploded, both in quantity and in aval la- . . 
bllity,' This knov/ledge is also being disseminated throughout 
the world at .a_-. far faster pace than ever, before....: For •example, 
irixthe .United ^States there is what might be Classified as a very 
unique educational i.nstitution--the. university of the living 
roomV- In the great majority of living .r0o:n;r th^ughout >the 

country, there are radios, stereos/ colored te.le^?:s ions, dic- 
tionaries, .possibly a set of encyclopedia:^ ancl in all prob'-- 
ability at least one daiJ^y newspaper. 



' simultaneously with the knowledge explosion,;, we have seen 
the educatlohal levels climb ever higher. As the* educational . 
ilevels have risen so has. the appreciation for education. Even 
though adult education normally does not inclucJe credit, type 
of activities, many students enrolling in adult education are ^ 
college graduates. If the upward.trend in educational level 
continues, and this would appear probable, adult education wil^ 
continue to expand for several years to come at a significant 'I 
rate-." h.-/:-' . .; '\ . - . \ 



The Adult Learner ' ^ ' 

Although sevpral pertinent reasons have tbeei;i given for the 
growth of adult education, at\,the heart; of this .movement must 

• be the needs of the adult learner. Overlooked-f^^r many^ 
and thought of as being unable to learn at anyt^ 
snails , pace, the adu2Jt_.learne^^^^^^ 

/^stature during the past few years. Dr/ John 
of the Sant^ Clara- .University counseling center , conducted- , 
research' relating to the .ability of adults - to learn after.^^^^;^^^^^ 
adolescent years. These studies, i^ecently publish^^^^^^^^ 
J9urnal of Developmental Psychology ,r seem to conclusive- i^ 
their indication that IQ's of adults can continue to rise until- 
tKe adult is well into the sixties . - 

. Adults may pursue continuing education^ op for 
a variety of reasons but regardless of " the reason'r cha^ige_.is 
the normally expected outcome of a learning activit ~ 
can be said to be a process of change that results: in the 
modification of behavior. It is best 4:hat the adult learner - 
be provided with' the opportunity of a's sis ting, in the planning 
of these kinds of experiences . In <5!bnjuction with this noti 
it should also be remembered that/the process of group dis- 
cussion, deliberation, and decision on common problems are also 
the processes of "basic democracy.' 

Adult students must be partners in the » design of their " 
education, 'be it learning new material or releafning.Qld. Such 
a partnership most certainly^'will assist the learner in retain- 
ing the necessary personal security | to function properly in an* 
educational setting. Generally speaking, the older the learner, / 
the more *he^ will have identif ied with -his knowledge and values / 
and the more important it is to conduct the learning experiences 
in such a way as to preserve the security and mental health cf--..^^ 
the learneri. / . ' r.. 

The adult learner' is almost always a voluhtary, part-time' 
student, in many instancei^^ recruited for a particular learning 
experience. Older student characteristics are quite different 
from those of -younger students . .By the time an adult learner 
has become sufficiently, motivated to participate., in a learningV 
experience, it is/'almost certain that they are dead, serious- 
abo.ut the business at hand. 



fe- . ^Maiiy^^^^^t^ the decision hy an adult to enroll in. an : adult 

educaltioh d the first time) is a t^fauinatic 

" eVent v- • : T intens i ty : of this experience wi 11 'pr obab ly re late 
directly, -to" the - historv ' of past educational experiences of vthe:- 

^person involved and to*^ their degree of pleasant or un . 

••experiences . - ' , V/ ,* ' 

: .' ;Once , enrolled, and attending , the' adult student mav brina- 
personal problems' to class , will rewards " ^ . 

as^.reiate to, his expectations and ^hold: the Vusually s^trong : belief 
'that somehow the program in questioh will be of help. T.he 
adult student, perhaps as much as any, other studenty must. ^be - 
recognized, for his individual differences. If the^e xlif f erences 
are not recogni zed and .handled properly , " there is an exce llen.t ; : 
chance that the adult student will not be around, at the conclu- 
sion of the course. \. : . * . 

It Is my/opinion that if these Individual differences. are 
recognized and dealt with , in a positive manner , : the adult - .. 
learner will persist through other difficulties/ obstacles , and 
unpleasarit si±uations to the extent that he deems the objec- ; 
tives worthwhile. These objectives may be ■translated, into, 
meaning the reasons why the student enrolled in the first place. 

In /essence the adult learner may have all the abilities 
and tools in varying degrees of the younger learner* plus. life 
experiences of great depth" and. a high degree of motivation. ' 
Thes-se factors generally add up to a signif icant, potential, of 
the adult student. 

The Subject arid the Teacher . » 

Subject matter may /vary from bridge to :weldingv fro^ 
tying to art, and on to other ; areas almost as far as ^^t^ imagi- 
nation will allow. : The adult student usually does; not enroll^ 
\in a class only because of .the subject, but. rather, for " a varie- 
ty- of-reasons.. Social reasons^ reasonably clpse to ^ sub- 
ject matter in importance depending upon the individual situa- ; 
^tioh...-.'v ., . ■ ^ ' " ' ■ v: 

Just as "there are many highway routes from Iowa to Cali-. 
fornia, there are several methods by which a teacher can\ 
•treat the subject^ area. In ah adult class' tfie teacher often 
must>attempt to delineate the needs- of the learners prior to 
selecting a particular treatment (s) . ^Obviousli^ this procedure. 
^.piay vary depending upon the subject matter being taught. It 
• alsb -ma^ be he to utilize' different treatments in some- .;. 

situations depending again upohy individual 



^ ", Another. / imp factor/for the teachers to. remem'beiCK re^ 

:lates tc^ physical maturation process of the adult. -As' a 
general inale;^t^ a lesser degree 

of acuity\in the functions of hearing, sight and physical- 
stamina. i^Hese lessening, functions would , seem; to have sig- 
nificant implication for the teacher of adults • 

•Additionally , the lessening* of physical stamina may re- - 
.late directly to the rate of speed by which an individual 
learns.- Lprtgitudinal studies seem to indicate that the aging . 
• process does in .fact slow, the ability to : learn. / In- view of the 
fact that / the students r in any] given educational experience may. 
range in age from eighteen to eighty, this extremely . 

important to the teacher. This situation . must^ 'be r^ecognized 
initially during the process of planning. and, of developing ob- 
jectives and goals . Each learner- ;may:^iiot f-ind it possible to 
achieve at a level that v;ould be equivalent with the norms ex- 
pected of. the total group. . * ■ V , - 

Respect' - A Must 

, / / The teacher must also recognize the. dignity and worth of ' 
the' individual and the fact that; the student does' indeed have.; 
some very basic rights in a democratic society . The adult^ 
teacher needs to be on an equal - level with: the adult s tudent i ; / 
The relationship must not approach the traditional teacher- ; : ., 
.student structure that 'seems to autbrnaticaliy place the. stu- ■ . 
cient in' ah inferior relationship--ivoluntary adult students . • 
find this type of situation ihtolerable. . \ 

\ If the adult teacher will permit, within: reason, a more - 
nearly peer type relationship group cohesiyeness .. ancl 'morale- 
will undoubtedly develop in a positive mariner. These factors 
will also contribute . to th.e student's own self-assurance and 
confidenGe in "his ability and decisions to participate in the 
learning Experience. 

/ All ,;of \the above factors contribute in a very basic---way 
toward two im^prtant conditions within the , classroom or labora-:^ 
tory: ; (1) a proper climate br^ psychological set within the 
class; and (2) apme definite movement toward the goals and 
.objectives of the.^ learners . It is my opinion that these are* 
two very important>\f unctions of the adult education teacher . 
The teacher, perhaps more than any other factors, can control 
the above mentipned variables which I believe to be the most 
significant functions within the learning situation . 



. • The Coordinating Proces s 

Experts -in the field of adulV learning have long been at 
odds relating to^ the ef f ectiven.essX of the inductive approach 
versus the. deductive . It is my oprnion that in most. cases the 
inductive approach will be superior Nfor ■ adult students. A bas- 
ic reason for. this opinion relates tos^the fact that "the in-. 

• ductive approach- is: learner-oriented rather than . teacher- 

" oriented or. fact-oriented. 

The inductive approach to teaching ^tarts the learning 
process with the interests .ancl challengesXpf people and moves \^ 
toward an understanding of general principXes that may pro- \ 
vide a basis for solving other problems in ^imilar circum-^ \ 
stances. I believe this approach encouragesX the discovery 
process on the part of each individual studerrt. The discovery 
•process dictates that there be a significant amount of student 
involvement and activity., 

• Such involvement, is of paramount importance for maximum 
results with the studeritr Retention and transf e;r of learning- 
should be greatly enhanced if the- student makes a discovery 
for himself. Whether we are dealing in the affective or cogni- 
tive domains, it would seem logical that the student who figures 
something out for himself will retain it longer/ than the fact 
that was learned for facts sake only. The transferability 
should also be significantly greater. 

This type of m,ethods approach also provides the framework 
for immediate reinforcement of- the learning experience. Rein- . 
forcement of a positive nature will tend to raise the level of 
the learner *s attitudes and interests. These in turn will in- 
crease the student *s\ level of production. 



Sumraar y 

The . teaching-learning process is an exceedingly difficult 
task if thought of i'^n "terms of de^sired outcomes - One of the 
reas.ons is that it: is difficult to predict ' 95--100 percent 
of the time what the response will be, given a particular 
•set of circumstances and using a particular method. 'We are ■ 
perhaps working v/ith one of the most unpredictable of vari- 
ables, people. ■ Consequently the complexity of the task is- 
great v " ■ / ■ ' " ' . ■ * ". 

Just as the tasks, involved in the teaching-learning pro- 
cess are great, so is the challenge of adult educators . ' Dr. 
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N-.M. Coady of the Antigonish Movement in Canada sets the ^ 
purpose. of adult education as follows: 

We have no. desire to create a nation of shop- 

; keepers, whose, only thoughts run to groceries and 
"to dividends. We want our people to look into • the 
sun, and' into ;the depths of -the sea\ We want them 
• . to explore the hearts of^ f lowers and the hearts of 
their fellow--menl We want them to live, to love, 

' to play and pray; with all their, being. „VJe want \^"7 
them to.be men, ,whole men, eager to explore ail 
the avenues of I'ife and tp attain perfection in 

• all their faculties . Lif^ for them shall not be*' 
in 'terms of merchandizing,', but in Vterihs. of all 
that is gpod and beautiful in-^^bej-. it economic, poll- 

- tical, social, cultural or,;: spljritual^v^^T are. 
, ■ the heirs of all the. ages and {j:pf all the risks yet 
concealed. All' the findings rOf science and phi-* 

' losdphy are theirs. All the creations of. art and 
literature are 'for them. Thay/ will\usher in the 
new day by attending to thef^ibli^ssings. of the old. 
They will use What jthey have to secure what they 
, have not.^ jf ; ' (>) 

If in, fact , •adult\education pan assist but a small percent- 
age -of its constituencies in moving along this path, ;it will, 
have contributed : and accomplished much. ,4, 
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.' . THE HISTORY AND MISSION OF NICOLET ' 

COLLEGF] AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

Thomas Maney, Dean of Continuing Education 
Nicolet College and Technical Institute 
Rhinelander, WiscoT)Sir> 

Nicolet College and Technical Institute, a developing 
public institution of higher 43ducation in Wisconsin, was ■ 
created as a pilot coitununity college. In a tate with ex~ ; 
tensive experience in creation and support of university . 
.branch campuses and separately administered vocational-tech- 
nical institutions, Nicolet w^s charged with 'development of 
a comprehensive educational program incorporating occupational 
education, .liberal (Studies and special interest offerings, 
the College is completing itsv third year of experience with 
comprehensive offerings in Northern Wisconsin. 

The governing agency for the College i/s . the Board of 
Nicolet Vocational, Techriical and .Adult^-^^cation. The 
Institution^ -.;ls under the general jurisdiction of the Wisconsin 
.Board of '..Vocational , Technical and Adult Education in accord- 
ance with Chapter ^s38 'of the Wiscon si n Statutes . 

•- . ... - r— — ■ , ;. 

In May, 1967, the Wisconsin Coordinating Council .of 
Higher* Education authorized establishmejrrt of a^ Vocational', 
Technical ^and^Adult Education (VTAE) District, with head- 
quarters in Rhinelander. The District presently includes 
approximately 3, 800 square miles with a population of 60,000 
persons • 

Upon creation. of the District, the State Board of Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult, Education and the V7isconsin 
Coordinating.' Council for Higher Education.authorized develop- 
ment of one^year and twQ-year occupational program^-, two yearns 
of . "collegia:te transf er" ^courses and. a comprehensive ..adult / 
education, program. . ■ /[ /' 



The proposed/ institution was designate^ a "piiot project" 
for the State of /Wisconsin because: ' . 

. It would serve as a model for cooperativ,e relation- 
ships between" p6st-secohdary voc^-tx'ohal 'and' technical 



programs and co 
community . 



Llegi^te tr^a^xs^er offerings in the s 



ame 



; 2. Depending upon future enrollment patterns , it.^ might". 
, 1 serve ..as the prototype for similar developments in 
; - : other sparseiy populated ateas "of the state. 

The Board for the new district.,was organized on July 1, 19.67. 
An Acting Director 'was appointed to. serve Whil^ the Board . ' ■"'"^^ 
considered applications for the. position of- District Director". 
The position was^filled effective June 1, 1968, On July lOV i968, 
the .Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical anS Adult, Educa- 
tion adopted a resdlutiori naming the District.' s new institution 
"Nicolet College and T,echnical ^Institute . 

Appointments were immediately made to the positions of 
Director of Vocational-Technical Development / Director/^of 
Research and Planning and Director of Student Serviced, In-' 
structional faQulty were also appointed to teach several 
one-year vocational programs . The following year , appoint- . 
ments were made for the positions of Director of Learning 
Resources Center and Dean of Instruction . ^ 

Institutional growth has been continuous since the "District 

.was organized. This has been evidenced by rapidly . increasing ""^-c^^^^^ 
i:§il^ol. Indents in all areas of the College's educational of ferings 
and expansion of ^campus facilities to accominodare;' the increasing 
•demands f or " ser\(ice? . - ' - 

Selected occupational offerings were made available to ■ ' . 
students in Septe\nber, 1968. The curriculum has expanded 
continuously since that date and enroilnaents in semester- 
length 'Courses ha v\e grown from 7 2 tg 783 in September^, 1972.' 
Special interest of ferings , available to residents throughout 
the District .have also been marked by continous expansion in 
scope and enrollment.. Over 3,400 adults participated in'these 
educational activities during the 1971-72 college year. j 

■ • . ■ ■ ' ^ . w ■ . ' 

The Board acquired a 280-acre campus in 1967. The first .. 
completed building, the Science Center, was occupied in Sept., 
1970. Two additional buildings were completed for occupancy 
in September, 1971. 

The architectural design of the three campus buildings 
is bold and innovative, consistent with the mission of the : 
institution. Several architectural and ^educational agencies 
have selected the. facilities for recognition. The Wisconsin 
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Chapter :of the American Institute" of. ArchitectSy for example, 
chose the; Science Center for its highest^ honbr^ award^in^^ 1 

:The philosophy, and objectives of Nicolet Colieg^^^^^^^^ 
Technical Institute are clearly " identified in Paper #7p.-2.. ' 
of the Wisconsin Coordinating. Council for NHigher E^'Ueatio'n • 
;; adopted in FebruaryV 1970.. . - . \ 

. ^ . Sihce February 1965/ (CCHE#4> 1.965) the -.Coo r-^^^^^^ 
dinating C.ounc/il has been- committed to- the provision 
of educational^ opportunity in Northeastern V7is.consiri . 7 
through a- comprehensive two-^year campus - operating 
^ . under the Wisconsin Board; of Vocational/ Technical and ■ 
Adult Education. In May, i9,67 (CCHE#.25, 1967).; /the " ^ 
'^Council^ authorized e-stabllshment of a "dual-track v. 

. . ' ' "institution t.o be . located .in Rhinelander. At that ■time 
th^ broad characteristics of a dualrtrack' institution. ■ 

: ' < we're-, identifie^d as, follows: ^ . 'f^'.-..'^ / 



(6) 



(7) 
(8) 



Ins true tibn-orien ted . . 
ReGponsive- to local: and area needs 
In close proximity to - the homes , oi 



its students 



(1) 
(2) 

C4) Minimal sti^derit fees 
(5) ■ An " open-door " admissions policy, i.e.;, requires 
\ d high school di|>ipma or the equivalent 'for: 
entrance. -However., admissibn of /a student - to 
a dual-track collqgfe does not mean that he. 
, is eligible to take- any course sequence he 
. phooses: on the contrary,, a number-of programs ^ 
such as specific technical: curricula, may Be . 
highly ^ selective. . - .. vSe-.,^ - ; ; - 

A diversified curriculum encompassing . ^ . " . ■ " .. 
. Associate degree tiechnical programs , ; one- 
.year preparatory technicariprograms, and 
spe.ciS^ vocational pr9gram§_ including 
appreni^ceslixp ■ 
. College parallel, letters, and science bourses'' . 
' at f resh»i^n-sophomors level 

. Adul/: Education (vocational and avQcationai) . . 

land/ communi-ty si&rvi:ce programs ..' . 
EKtensivG counseling , guidance and ■testing . ;. 
services.. ■■ • ' _ •, ".:..■/' 

opportunity, to tran^fir from one- tra\s:k ' ■ , . : 
iviyh ' appropriate academic crbdit 
previous v/ork*. ■ i ' . " 



^'ihe 



to the other 
given for 



I' 



From the above , it is. clear , that Vhat in .1967 was calle^^^^^ 
a "dual- track" institution is ref erred to, throughout the '/ 
United . States as a comprehensive comiTiunity college" . ■ 
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The Council stated that tllie Rhine'lander Campus would 
be a pilot project in two major \respects: 

It would serve as a mo'del for cooperative, relationships;, 
between existing VTA schools and public collegiate 
institutions in the same community. ; . 

Depending upon f utur'e enrollfaent patterns^ it might v i 
serve as the prototype .for dual- track operation in 
' other thinly-populated areas. . . 



Mission Statement of Nicoiet Vocational/ Technical & Adult 
E ducation District , . , ' 

;. An' official "Mission Statement'^ for Nicoiet ybcatiohal. 

Technical & Adult Education District'- has been adopted 'by the 
District Board, the Wisi-ppnsin Board of Vocational , Te'c'hnical 
and Adult Education and the Wisconsin Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education*. 

■ : .■ - ' : ' ' 

District 16 has a unique challenge* and. mission due 
to geographic and demographic influences and its 
responsibility to operate the State ' s first ^cornprehensive 
two-year campus^ The District ^consists o't all of Forest^ . 
Oneida and Vilas Counties and a porti^pn of Lincoln 
' county'. A new institution, Nicoiet College and Technical 
Institute in. Rhinelander,, is the comprehenrlfe.ive institution 
serving the District. By offering both .the fii;ift two 
years of collegiate wo^k and apprppriate, vocational-, 
technical programs, the) Institution should provide .max- 
imum educational benefits through efficient use of re- 
sources. Full operation . of the program -will begin in 
September., 1970. • . 

• Several-'-f actors shape the mission. There are no 
other institutions of higher education/ public or^. private, 
in the District- The District is sparsely populated 
with family" income below the state average., Basic . 
occupational industries are related, to tourism and rec- ^ 
reation,. forestry, and wood products , cand the distrib- 
utive, clerical and servi^ce occupations. Siace certain 
cultural and economic oppoartunities are limited, special 
efforts will" be made by the District to alleviate these 
. problems. As a pilot institution, Nicoiet. College and 
Technical Institute has the obligation to experiment 
and innovate. ' * ., 



The unique characteristics 5f - the District indicate 
• emphasis in prograni planning and 'deve should be 

considered in -the areas of tour;Lsm., recreation, forestry, 
and service occupations. 

■ In. its endeavor to fulfill these objectives, the Dis.trict 
is -committed to . a program of continuous development responsive 
to" District needs, sympathetic, to educational experimentation 
and contributory to i;:he expansion of. opportunities for higher 
education 'c^ii Northern Wisconsin. , ■ 



\ 
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SECTION C 



The Instructional Program 



Exemplary\Papers Developed 



institute Students 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



MOUNTAIN EMPIRE: THE COMMUNITY V.^, COLLEGE 

By Mar.tha Turnage, Dean " 

Student and Community Services 
Mountain Empire College 
.Big Stone Gapv Virginia 

The reality of the. relationship between community ' colleges 
and their environment wi 11. ultimately determine, in my opinion, 
whether these^ institutions , over 1 , 000' strong , wi 11 be recog- 
nized histpricaJlly as America' a unique contribution to/ higher 
education/ ■' . j 

Fo'r a community college to be what it is because/of where 
it IS./ there must be an inter-penetration of the life/ of the 
community and the life of the college.^ Before a cominunity 
college can expect to make an impact on the community, two . 
conditions must exist within the institution 

1) An understanding of the milieu of the community; 

2) A shared commitment to the mission of the college. 

HOW: an institution allocates resources,, authority,' and 
priorities is indicative of the authenticity of i ts'^insti tutional 
goals. These allocations /measure- the accountability of the 
community Servies ' commitment. 

With its divc^rsity of students, programs , . and services, 
community colleges without a clear . understanding of their 
mission find themselves . attempting to be all things to all. 
'people. This lack of direction has been . strongly chastized 
by^critics of community colleges. Cohen writes: 

It is unreasonable to expect that the institutions 
... will continue to ble supported indefinitely without a 

clearer. definition of their effects on students and , 
their contributions to community life.l 



^Arthur M. Cohen, Dateline '79: Pleretical Concepts for the 
Comjnunity 'College (Beverly Hill , Calif.: Glencoe Press, 1969), 
p. xvii. ^ y „ 
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Leland L . Medsker , charges, that: /' ; - /'■'.■^■'r- -r .' 

V iForces from both within and , without (gbimnunity 

colleges) are raising many questions concerning both \- 

, ■ ■ their structui^e and their prograitiV and the recognition • r ^ 
. they have gained could be lost unless they , demonstrate 

unusual fljexibilityand^ adaptability; in a ;^ ';\ 

. rapid social change.^ .. ■ - ;^, ' '■ 

- ' ' ' , ■ ' ' , ' . ' ' * "■ , ' • ■ '• ' ■ ' " ' . . 

\^ixi^ the Virginia Community College System a /statewide mission ' . 
statemeritis Inherent irivthe listing 

programs': occupational -.technical, university paralleli>gener .; 
-and continuing adult education , special ' training p 
developmental programs, and specialized regiohal a ■ ^ 

services . These generally 'extend no 

beyond , high school level.. Underlying these programs ■ i^^ " .. * . 

open door admissions policy, and the coirmiitmenii to: Wquai: educ^a^ 
opportunities. :/ V I ' 'f',' ^- '''I- ■ 



Mission of the Coilege 



Given a statewide systeruv.:of coimuriity collbges',;^ is it. ' ' 
possible! for an individual college' to express its uniqueness ^ ' . - 
through its own mission statement? Does the system allow 't^ 

/latitude -for Northern Virginia Community College with its;^ . 
multircainpus complex ;, and Mountain Empire Community College , ' . , 

..serving an area of 1,600 square miles of largely undeveloped, 
land, to share the same philosophic base, yet structure its 
program quite differently to respond to its location?- 

^ YES — provided there is. within the specif iq institution 
a shared understanding of and commitment to the unique mission 
of the individual college. Here at Mountain Empire Community 
College, each of us defines the mission of this College from 
our own experience and perspective.. We have a partial . idea of 
the. expectations of others. Until these fragmented expectations 
are sythesized into the. mission of . the. total ..College , it is 
my opinion that we will ,n6t make a significant impact on the 
area as .an educational institution. 

• ■ ■ ■ . : ■ ■ . J/" . 

Mission Statement ^ 

" . . ' ' . ^ ■ ^ " ■ - / ' ' 

A mission statement must be broad, enough to encompass all 

functions of the colleg^e. It must .be definitive enough to \ ^ 

delineate its uniqueness." The following ideas might be a? 



2 

David S. Bushnell, Organizing^ for Change: New Priorities 
for Community Colleges (New York :' McGraw-Hill, 1973), p..xvi. 
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Ji^iii^Btarting^^^^^^ development of such a mission statement . 

■ ■ :>^%Moun tain Empire Gommunity College , in the process of 

as an educational .^institution, serves 
\: ■ \y V ■■^1 as^';k .featalys t f or student and ^ community deyeiopnien^t . As ^ • 

. equal "educati^o^ are extended . ^to all segments . 

'^l'" : 6£/thei po populatibh in its service Srea, 

■ .;, t^^ cultural environment is enriched ■ ' 

; . ■ ./and expanded V Lbcated. i 

V :• . yirgi-nia , thei College is conuuitted to the. preservation^ a 

teaching: of the heritage of the area/ at the .s^ • •, 

. ■■■ egltips its;^ s tudents. fprV the competition of the labor; 

; . < This or aj^^ other attempt to verbalize a statement of mi s^^^^ 
is" significant only to the extent that the/.entire College^^^^c^ " 
; be related . to itj and integrated into a multi-dimensiorial : 
institutional thrust. , . , , . y 

The key that synthesizes the diversity of a community - ^^ 
college is the recognition given the word "community" in,/ 
its name . . A college that determines to be WHAT it is because ■-.'r 
of TOERE it is not a coMege that could be located Anywhere, 
.. U.S.A. ' — is a real community ' s college. ^ . i 



This-kind of int^r-penetratipn of college and. community 
is a radical departure from the norm for institutions of 
higher educati^n^ in this country. .Traditionally, their mode of 
operation/ has beien vieWed^^s a priori, like sacred laws, 
written on tablets of stone handed down from generation to 
generation. In analyzing the situation,, it seems to me that \ 
educators , whq'-j never, come, dov^n from the tower,, see the purpose 
of education" •as that of "telling people what they need'" for 
their own good!" They, never have to wonder if the solutions 
they propose are solutions|to the wrong* problems . These 
educators nevelr understand (why stude^nts of all ages enter the 
"open door" eagerly and. expectantlyi only to turn a^ay dis~ 
appointed and disillusionedi\ ' ^ 

. It is an awesome reisponsibiiity to lay claim to being 
a community college. It means that the college .must bring • 
together people and: their vested interests , and stiinulate • 
them ,to identify conunpn concerns . As people search for solutions 
con±extually -in the community isettihg,' they will begin to r ■ 

ask , the appropriate qujpstions to which the college should . 
respond. 




Com munity Services Defined 

. .: ■ ■■■ .. — ■ ' ■ 

At Mountain Empire Cornmiinity' College f conmiunity services: 
is defined as: \ 

♦ • - . ■ .■ . ■ ■ . . . ' '/ ' ' ' " 

"y'-' the continuous process of bringing together / : ' 
' ; the total resources of the' college and the coinmunity, 

. to- -enhance , the educational development of the student , , ; 
., ■ the community , the college. ,;■ ■ / ' ■ 

If this def inition "is sound, its <;im!plicati6ns, should 
be manifest in the .total educational' procesia. of .the^ 
Specif ically , these are outlined ^ in jthe .pto.cedures^r a^ 
by the faculty and approved by the|_LpCal ;Bo"ard^^^^^^^^^f^^^^ 
the Coilegp. program based on a ,comiriuii:iity\ orieritatibn^;^^^^^^^ 
this organizational plan , the Dean of' Community Services is 
the chief administrative of f icer . f or implem^^ of : ,cpm-r : • • 

munit^ services for Mountain~-Empire^Communit . ; 

It is essential in the development ;;t>f , this ^.q 
services program that we understand ,the meanings of the 
procedures as outlined, in our organiigational structure: • 

I. Understanding our community and its people. ;• • ; . 

. II. Understanding our own mission as a community . ; y ,; 
college and realizing our limitations as well ! 
■ as our resources. ■ ;\ 

. III. Recognizing the resources of the communitY and 
utilizing these resources. - :■ ■ 

•.; , IV. Relating the regular instructional courses to the. 
' * community and viewing the community as a laboratory 

V.^ Development of -specific courses and activities to 
meet community needs . • ' , ' 

Should the College provide direction to or receive di- 
rection from its constituents? .If we are to do an effective 
-job of designing our educational. response, we must do both,. . 
If we are to fulfill the change agent function, we must com- 
prehend the implicaticno of the servant-leader dichotomy-^-in-- 



3Brian Donnelly, "The Conjmunity College— Servant or 
Leader?" Community Service Conference Workshop, University 
of Maine at Bangor, Bangor,, Maine, July, 1972. ■ 
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assessing our role • Can you lead effectively unless you 
also serye? There. is a great difference between providing 
answers, for people and getting people to find ^-their own 
ansv^^ers . * . , 

• ■ . I 

Through our Survey Project, we have conducted home 
interviews with approximately 15,000 adults in our service 
area to ascertain the quality of -lifef. of the ji.eople. By 
discovering how citizens -view their communities and their 
-places in thism, we can predict trends and help set direction. 
jWe can-establish priorities and set boundaries within which 
iwe pan develop a community services program that maximizes 
the utilization of our resources of time, talent and energy. 
: Otherwise, we will exhaust ourselves answering the inundation 
of requests which leave one wondering what to do for an encore 

In compiling the Survey data, we will identify .the many " 
communities and .groups we must learn to serve, effectively. 
We will know some of their dreams and frustrations , but more 
importantly, be able to identify the barriers that Jiave held 
them back from self -improvement through education. 

The Community a'hd the College 

"How can we help people help themsel'yes?" , As an educa- 
tional institution this -is the searching question we must, 
answer in order to become the community ' s college . This 
question cannot be answered until we do understand our com- 
munity and its people. This is a j3)articularly relevant - 
question in this region because of the out-migration. of young 
people, the older age structure of the . population with the 
heavy income dependancy .(20%) on social security, retirement 
pensions. and other transfer payments, .and the potential for 
the development of tourism. 

Our service area of Lee, Scott, Wise, the western portion 
of "Dickenson Counties and the City of Norton is a land of 
strange paradoxes. It is a land of breaths-taking beauty and 
irresponsible abuse; a land of Cadillacs 'and. abject poverty ; 
a land of limited formal education and great wisdom; a land 
with '^a rich heritage and few who appreciate it. 

Our student body is not made up of participants in the 
star system — 65 percent of them came either because Mountain 
Empire Community College was close to home, less expensive or. 
off ered the . specif ic training . they sought. Fifty-four percent 
work, and over 50 percent are on financial aid 



4 . • 

Comparative Guidance and Placement Program, Summary 



Report 197 2 Entrants, (Sample Size - 244): .Administered in- 
S ep temb e r 1 9 7 2 . ' ^ 



EconomY. of the Area . . 

In the economic picture of our service area, coa'^1 is 
the only major industry. "Black gold" .has dominated the 
eqonomy and life style of the region since the latter part 

■ of the ,19th century /^;^C^ of single industry ' • 
communities is the 1%'ck of community development apart 
from "the company,^ In recent years in this extremeAtip of 

-.Southwest Virginia/ ^^t^^ are signs of changing, social and 
economic -r It behpoy^s this College to k^p .a 

f inger on the pulse of these trends . and alter .. the curricula 
accordingly :^ governments develop slowly where; th^re" 

• is a mono.-power struQture.. Communit^v organizations tena 
to exercise little civic leadership ^ : . ' V 

■ ■ ^\ ; The fact that/ ttie Lo^ 
in February , 197 3 identi f ied\3 , 0 00 persons who received: their 
income directly or indirectly through rth^ anti-povert^^^^ 
it operated: gives another look at the economy; Through. the\ 
funding from the Offi<:e of Economic Opporlturiity : and bthe 
sources, 23 different projects were operated with^ 
mately three and .one-ha:if million dollars added to the local; 
economy each year. The impact of the phasing out of, these 

.. programs, has not been felt to the fullest/ particularly in; Lfee 
^County;-' ■■' " ' : 

On the brighter side of the ecomonic picture, there aire 
. evidences of growth in pocket over the entire area, ^,In-^ ■ 
dustrial parks are beginning to be developed a:s communities ^-.^^ 
realize the services needed to attract industry. The .edu 
role of Mountain Empire Community College and the Special . 
Training Division of the State Department of Community Colleges 
are important ingredients in this change. Currently we are 
•involved in the training program for potential employees o^' 
the new .hospital. • Our occupational-technical proyrains are ' : ' 
a means of raiding the skill profile of the region iri production 
and. service industries . Bruce K . Rovinette , executive director 
of LENOWISCp, says that "economic and population loss can be 
halted and; ;reversed with integrated plannihg . " 6 : . 

There a;|je--t^ statistical data we must assimilate, like 

the labor forfce participati^oh rate . To maintain a healthy ^ 
economy, it should be at 3.4 percent. According to the LENOWISCO 
Land Use, Plah, it was 21.4 for the total area in 1967." 



^LENQP^jSCO (Lee-Norton^Wise-Scott) Planning District 
Commission of Virginia, Land Use Plan-1990, Vol. I.; - 

■■■ 6 ' * ' 

Bruce K. Robinette> LENOWISCO Land Use Plan Hearing, 
Powell Valley High School, March 27, 1973. 

"^LENOWISCO (Lee-Norton-Wise-Scdtt) Planning District 
Commission of Virginia,' Land Use ,Plan-1990, Vol.1* 
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Data notwithstanding, this tells" the College that ther|e are . 
'a lot of people out there who are potential workers in (the 
labor force' who are not participating.; Thiere are alsd| a 
large number of young people who .will be entering/the jlabor 
force within the next few years. Unless new jobs are created, 
this skilled and educated seg^nent of the population will . • 
have to leave the area to firid.sui table employment . we 
are . serious -in our institutional .cqnunitment to stop the\ brain 

■ drain of our talented youth, we must be concerned with \ : ^ 
creation of the kind of total community environment that 
will offer them opportunities here for growth. Our high\ 
"school" survey last Spring indicated that 88 percent would 

•like to stay if they could find the opportunities* here. 

The People . * - 

These, data matched with our- Survey results show a 
picture of apathy and lack of motivation that should concern 
us greatly. . . / , 

These studies indicate a sizeable number of people who 
are not community participants. They do not belong to organ- 
ized groups. They appear to live lives with fi^^le expect-^ 
ancy. What is at the root of this? Much of . what we see ■ . 
emerging in the Survey seems to be expressions of a feeling 
of helplessness — ^little feeling of control over one's destiny 
A member of the Colle'ge-Technical Advisory Committee see 
the College as " the catalyst around which hope, can be bui It 
for these people. "8 ( 

We clre products of our socioeconomic background . These 
factors must be understood if appropriate ' learning experi- 
ences \are to be designed with motivation and- study habits 
in mind. If is with this kind of knowledge that faculty 
and administration of this college can build- strategies for 
helping students to learn. The backgrounds, characteristics 
and environment that shape the interests , career goals and 
values of our students must be taken into account as we plan 
for them. 

Sensitive instructors realize £hat nothing makes a 
greater contribution to the concept of, self worth and 
examination of vocational- alternatives': . (currently labeled 
Career Education) than the cross-cultural, intergenerational 
composition of classes in a community college. Age diversity 
in a community college can be one of the* most enriching and 
stimulating experiences on the campus. Mountain Empire 



^George Hunriicutt, Occupational-Technical Advisory 
Committee Meeting^ April 4^ 1973- • ^ 
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oQe is in the' univquL position of. having the 
^'et the pace ih. i^any classes, • In the, 1972 
I 214 of the 506 students were over 25 years 
older students are demonstrating (according • 
faculty) that the .longer a student has to . ' 
a college education, the higher- value he will 
In' our service area, only 25 pVfcent of the. • 

completed high' bchool. Among the parents 
Sy 55 percent pf the fathers and 50 percent 
have less than a high school education. 



Continuing Education for Adults 



Against the backgound of everything we can 
the mindset and milieu of our service area, thi 
faces the challenge of creative ^•oitilization of 
.in-Transit" buses'^ These mobil^ classrooms cam 

college to the farthest reachesiof these 1,60C' 
if the faculty and staff accept. the challenge, 
will "regular" students learn while in transit: 
the buses :will be parked at night where needeei . 
expanded campus, ^ . ^ . 

The . Virginia Advisory Legislative Counci.. 
General Assembly in 1970 included the following 
dations: • ' ; i' 



learn about, 
s college now 
five- "Learning 

extend this 

sgugre miles 
Not only 

to the can]ipus , 

to become an 



report to the 
recommen- • 



Continuing education efforts should be closely"-, 
coordinated with regular degref^ programs to the end . 
that standards of quality for both are comparable; 
efforts should be made to offer programs ^ which answer 
the specific needs of the communities in which they 
are to be offered.^ 



In this same stance, continuing education classes will 
be taught throughout our 'service area by our regular faculty. 
The instructional goals will be comparable to those of 
courses taught on campus, but there will be more . alternative 
\vays of achieving them. ; ^ ^ 

The President's Commission on Non-Traditidnal Study 
warns, existing colleges not to. open their doors to adult 
students unless they are willing to develop workable plans 
to be responsiye to them. The Commission reports that what 



^The Virginiev\Advisory Legislative Council Report to 
the General AssemblV/ 1970. 
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; these adults- .want to learri/ and where they want'' to learn . ' 
it is seldom satisfied by the- regular course schedule on 
the college campus. In fact, 80 percent of the adults in- 
dicate they would rather, learn it someplace other than the 
college campus •-'•^ 

The national, picture shows 'that, enrollment in adult 
. education is increasing by 11 percent a year, compared 
with a. dropping enrollment of the traditional college 
age youth., according to the April 2 issue of U, S . . World ,. 
News and Report of this year, In the MECC service area/ 
• the potential is Gv.en greater because of the low median^, 
education level of eighth grade as compared with- eleyenth 
in the' State as a whole. .-^ 

f The time -- the place — the means are at hand for ( , ' 

Mountain Empire Comniunity College- to penetrate the' region 

it serves with the oppoxtunl-ties- foir- education that the..,. 

people have missed. The "Learning-in-Transit'' project 
is a moment, in history forthrs region. We are privileged 
' to share the vision and the pain of- the birth of this ^ . 
project. Our people may not trust us' at first --they 
may come on board the buses initially only from curiosity . 
I believe they will' no.t retuip^n to learn unless they become ^ 
corivinced that we care./ and that we have something to share 
• that they want. As we become involved in this inter-.. ^ ■ • 

penetration of college and community, there is no 'Way we 
as a college can fail to grow in our understanding of the . ; 

educational process as it applies to our- particular sit- • 
uation • / \ . ■ . ^ 

Many of the first takers on the transit buses when — ' 'v; 
parked in communities will be women who always wanted more 
education, or those* who are wondering how soon their husbands ' 
jobs will be obsolete , or ol(^er citizens who no . longer feel ■• y 

. needed or useful. Other adults who would not invade these 
halls on the hills' might talk to someone on the bus. parked 
down .in a shopping center about trying to learn a salable 
skill. Every faculty member on a, bus will need to be a . 
counselor, advisor, facilitator. It should be possible to 
dicuss a potential student's educational goals- with him, / (' 

and through a -simplified admissions procedure, enroll him ^ 

"'in the cpllege on the spot. The buses parked in towns through- 
out OUT service area will be the College; 



. / 
■/ 



^^"Back'to School for Millions of Adults," U.S. World" 
News and Report, April 2, 19 73, pp. 73-74. . 
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With an increasing emphasis on the older students, 
there is a real danger that the traditional college 
student will decide that he has ho place at Mountain 
Empire Community College. This would be. tragic, for these 
ar6 the students who furnish the base of " our oper'ation , 
who give us enthusiasm and optimism. " They want to- make 
contributions to this institution beyond being told to . 
clean up the .Snack Bar. Development of a sense of pride 
comes from a sense of ::Shared ownership. Our Student 
Government is agonizing through birth pangs; so are the 
student organizations. The ' students are asking to be in- 
volved beyond "Mickey Mouse" functions. It is through 
their classes that these students initially find themselves 
here. Faculty members are vital, to their feeling of 
'identity, and development of a sense of purpose. 

It is precisely^ at the point of the instructional 
program • that the new organizational plan of Mountain Empire 

Community College penetrates^. Any j^yier_app^ to com-;, 

munity services is adjunct, and should in f act"'b^e~^perl"phr'~ 
■eral and auxiliary. We are, after all, an educational . 
institution- . A comijiunity college is not a social agen.cy, . 
though social change /Inust be paramount in its educational 
program. ^ 1 ■ » ' ^ ' ' , 

■■ ■ ■ ■ •" ^' ■ ■ " . ■ . ' i - " '■' \ ^ 

Summary, and Conclusicpn ' " . ' 

The college must be able to respond to the conflicting 
demands of the students, it wi 11 serve . Some will be dis-^ 
advantaged/ some, last year's high school seniors-, some.olde;r, 
many part-time, some leading the struggle for . broadening the 
economic base, and some .clinging to the status quo , all 
expecting the college to be what they. want it to be. There 
is no way we can be. all things to all people. Without recog- 
nizirfij our resources and bur limitations .as an institution, 
we can not establish credibility in the community. By develop- 
ing a missiofi -statement that clearly establishes our thrust, 
then setting our goals and priorities accordingly, we can 
make" realistic decisions. Otherwise, we will be blown in ^ 
a new direction with each succeeding change of the wind currents 

. ■ )• ' ^ ■ ■ . '•■ ■ 

These are tl^e kinds of understandings we at the College 
must absorb, and respond to before we can pla.im to be ' a real 
community college. While it is important to pirepare course 
objectives and to pack.age courses, these are merely tools 
for instruction. Though they enable^ students to progress 
at their own rate of speed, they do not help instructors 
empathize with ±udents, and find ways of giving them more ' 
positive self images. .A sense of purpose should be the 



motivating force, of. our ^otal instructional program* A. ' 
sharp, perception of the particular, problems and chal|l|enges 
of our region will, cause us to want to bring "together the 
total resources of the'' college, and. the community to Enhance 
the. educational development of the student, the comm,linity, 
the,, college* " (Community Services definition) 



/ . 
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■CHAPTER EIGHT 



■ , A NEEDS ASSESSMENT AND PLANNING MODEL ' \ . 

COMMUNITY SERVICES PROGRAM ' , 
i". . , ' * ST. MARyCs JUNIOR COLLEGE 

MINNEAPOLIS ,' MINNESOTA " ' - " , 

' Roger F. Claesgens, Associate Prof essor ' 

St- .Mary's junior College . 

■ . Minneapolis, Minnesota 

. . . ■ ■ «» 

. ' . , ' ■ ■ ■ ■ A ■•■ ' ■ ■ ' 

Introduction 

' ' • . . . ■ ■ - ^ 

The intent of this report is to set forth a mbdel for; 
introducing a . community service curriculum, into. a. private^- ■ 
tvo-y^3ar college that focuses on health-related education , 
St. Mary's Junior College, Minneapolis., Minnesota i. The 
broad outlines of the model, should have applicability to 
the introduction of similar programs in other educational- ' 
institutions. : ' . 

The broad but.lina of the task is to present a needs, 
assessment report basect on committee work, questionnaires 
and personal interviews as well as set forth ?. m.odel for 
^planning implementation. 

. i-jf needs to' bc^'.stressed from' the beginning that this • / 
community service curriculum is one which -has a single focus a 
reflects ■t'liat. the total . institution , e . g . health-related 
educatioji - *. 



Definition's . : . • \ ' v ■■ 

"Ahis A^eport will use. as a generic term community seryice 
curricmliA m/ meaning a general program of educational offerings 
that viiibjfedeG three spe^cific areas as they apply to St- Mary's 
JtiniW/college: (1) continuing education; (2) career mobility 
prp3^£^s ; and' (3) comlaunity outreach programs. 



1. Continuing Education ; ' Those educational^~:experiences 



designed for health 
associate, or higher 
purposes ) continuing 
the changing .role of 



career wbrkers who have achieved the 
and wh^o desire or iieed (for registry 
education in order l^p . keep^ apace with 
th^ he^alth-delivery practitioner. 



2 . Career Mobility Programs : Those' educational exper- 



iences which are des 
decided to work in a 
of these programs is 
workers by allowiijg / 
ering minimum obstac 
of the total health- 



igned- to reach the student who has already 
n allied health opcupatipn.. ,_The purpose 

to /provide upward mobility for health 
them to advance in their career encumb-/ 
les , v/hile alsoSenlarging their perspective 
delivery -team. 



3. Community Outreach Programs; Those 
experiences which St. Mary^* s Junior. College, 



educational 
because of its 



health-education focus, is\in a unique position to^offer 
to the community at large (metropolitan- area) and the im-- ^ , 
mediate community in particular (Cedar-Riverside develop- 
ment area - Mpl's . ) • These outreach ' progr. aire's wotlld focus on- 
meeting the health education needs of certain segments of 
the community population V(seniof citizefis;/ young^ families. • .) 



Model \ ' \ 

The components of the model for inj^roducing a communitjf; ) 
service curridulum into St. Mary/s educational pro.gram are;^ ' 
as follows : 



P^s^H , A S E I : NEED, ASS E' S 
1 



M. E T 



National, regional , state and local trends in 
allied health ''Education and health delivery- systems . 

In-house data collection from admi-nistration, 
faculty and student questionaires . 

Personal interviews with program directors and deai 

Consumer needs as'sessment data (incomplete at . 
the writing of this report) .to include graduates, 
aide level health,, workers , senior citizens ..... 



PHASE II: P L AN N-I N G I M P L E M E N T AT I^ON 

Phase II represents a planning model for gathering more 
evidence to be incorporated into a feasibility study which 
would, or would not recommend implementation of a community 
services curriculum at St . Mary ' s Junior College . This i 
feasibility study would include three models* fop planning: ' 
the continuing education model; the career mobility model; 
ai>d.the community outreach 4iiodel. All three models would o 
have the following component's. / i • 

' 1. Summary and Recommendations from the Needs. Assessment 
Report. * V 

'2^ Evaluation, system plan. 

3. Organization and Staff Plkn, 

4. \ Funding. .. . . " ' 

5. Facilities: on campus, health delivery faci^lities, 
metropolitan area or outstate, other community 
facilities . 

- 6. Cred^ntialing : credit bearing or non-credit or 
; ' i certificate or attendance recognition. . 

7 .J Implementation time schedule. 



PFIASE I : NEEDS AS.SE^MENT , 

State and National Trends 

Data collected from summaries of trends as researched 
by'the LRP (Long Range Planning Committee) St. Mary's Junior, 
College, 1973, DrC Carol Peterson/ Chairperson, which is pertinent 
to a Community Service Curriculum has been summarized as. 
follows.' There will be: 



1.. Greater need' for health care workers to be aware of 
the economical aspects of health care, considering 
• / both the technological skill, areas and the available 
. options within the health care delivery-system. 

2. Increasing implementation of the theme that health 
care is a/ba^ic human right for~ all people. 

3. Funds, for some' special problem areas: aging, chemical 
dependency , health care delivery, community, planning, 
etc. Institutions wil,l need to watch reorganization 
and new funding agencies. ' ■ . 




4. A likely emphasis on 

a. benefit to people 

b. interdisciplinary 'approach 

c. need for excellent evaluation px^n. 

5. Increasing emphasis on creating opg^jeSrtunity- for 
upward mobility. 

6. More support for the ladder concept for up\^kr'd 
mobility rather than the pure cliallenge system. 

7. Increasing emphasis on continuing education. 

8. More attention given adult eimic'ation. (The idea 
of the second, third. .. careers^ ) 

9. A freeing of curriculum but not neces^a^r-a 
promotion of schools witholoi^Jifl^arSrls"'^?^ 

10. Trend tov;ards credentialism with emphasis on need 
and competency, along with individualizing programs. 

11. Development and provision of continuing education 
programs and facilities by industry. ' < 

12. Development of* programs in which faculty go to the \ 
student's site rather than the student .coming to 

the institution, a stress on uniqueness- of delivery 
and focus . . 

^13. Recognition of need for int!^ragency cooperation to 
assure proper control, planning and use of techno-- 
logical advances and resources. 

14. Movement toward breaking "time lock" in education, 
with entrance into and progress through higher ed- 
ucation freed of conventional idecis . 

*^ . ' ■ • ■ 

15. • New student sources: retiree, older person, second . 

careers, early high school graduate, part~-time adult, 
by-passed population, and "stop-out". 

16. Mobility: with students changing schools and career 
'-areas freely. 

17. Emphasis on continuing^ education . This is supported 
by a variety of reasons. 

First , for the health profession to 
miaintain qtiality care, quality of input must be 
maintained. 

(b) Second , " Area Health Education Centers 
(AHEC) are being set up (in St. Cloud and Rocjiester, 
• Minnesota) to provide basic training, inservice educa 
tion and continuing education for many types of 
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health-care personnel. The. concept of Area Health 
Education- Centers developed about a year and one 
, half ago through the Regional Medical Programs and 
the Bureau of ^Health Manpower of the National 
Institute of Health. Regional medical programs 
were mainly interested in . continuing education. 

1*6. An AHEC proposed for the me^tropolitan area, but 
various bodies are Having difficulty deciding 
who should do it. — ; 

19. Input from St. Mary's- for AHEC planning because • ■ 
its student body ik drawn from a wdder geographic 
region then other institutions in the area. Also 

. SMJC uses many of the cliiiical f aci lities the AHEC 
would use and so liaison would be necessary • ; 

20. Movement of health care away from hospitalization 
and nursing home residency and toward home-care 
and ambulatory-care situations. Therefore,, per- 
sonnel must be trained to function outside the 
formally structured institution. Essentially , an 
attempt should be, made to parallel programs for 
preparing health technicians to the emerging patterns' 
of health-care ■ delivery. 



In-House Data Collection 

Pii^sta mandate must be established regarding p^jected 
needs and responses in the area of community servi-Ces. Sister 
Anne' Joachim Moore, President, St. Mary's gave-^a mandate 
"WE MUST LOOK TOWARDS A MORE SCIENTIFIC, ORGANIZED ANAL^^SIS 
OF 'TRENDS BEFORE MAKING ANY DECISIONS ON OUR .^NVOLVEMENT . " 
Specif.ic concerns were detailed by-i-the president and are 
summarized as follows . There will be r 

1. Increasing emphasis on providing services to the 
elderly, prompting further development of geronip^ogy. | 
Possible responses f ory SMJC are: 

a. developing a special program dealing with 
X^roblems of the aged; • 

b. including units on problems of the aged- in 
each allied health program; ^ncj/or 

c. providing education to the- elderly (a kind 
of consumer education) . , 
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L._ Possibilities for developing progjrams in community 
related he^lrhffse-rvJLces in tune with the developing tech- 
nologies in ecology, "eHviriOTuneniJiealth , sanitation, etc. 



3* Possibilities for associations with penal insiri:— 
tutions are developing as prison reforms move toward re*- 
habilitation . of prisoners through education.. . This would j 
be appropriate (for 'St. Mary's) is the orientation was 1 
associated with mental health. ^ . j 

, ■ ^ - ■ ' • ' ■ ' " ■ ' • ,■ ^ 

4» Involvement in the urban development and re- 1 
development projects in the following ways: A) Health ! 
services could be enhanced through involvement .of faculty. .as ! 
consultants., and students through clinical affiliations. 
B. ) Services could be established for specif ic^-^opulatirins. 
involved in urban renewal projects through a program of 
education training health technicians for example, in 
geriatric medicine. A program of. this type would be par- 
ticula:r-ly relevant because of the increasing numbers of 
people over 50 years of age and appropriate to 3MJC because 
of its proximity .to several high rises for the elderly. 

5. Needed cooperation on several levels with clinical . 
dependency agencies. SMJC could provide: A. ) a program 
for educating personnel to work in chemical dependency units, 

B. ) on site faculty to instruct residents of the age.ncy, 

C. ) college credit to residents, for their participation in 
programs at the.agency, and D.) course offerings for residents 
of the . agency at SMJC. 

V 6. Needed 'communications ahd interaction between, 
"senior" institutions and SMJC to prevent overlap in in- 
novations. There are opportunities for cooperation , parti- 
culairly in the areas of continuing education and pjrograms 
for community services. 

7. ' For studies "to be done** "which suggest both in- 
dividual concerns and larger, themes. General themes mentioned 
include career variations in programs, career mobility- 
challenge exams, individualized instruction,; continuing 
educationvs.and the. changing role of the teachdr.,. 

■ . . 

8. Recognition of the need 'for accountal:>ility to the 
public/community. LRPC Recommendation ; Ongoing followup. 
studies of graduates should be made utilizing .gradua'te 
a^nd employer input. The validity of such' fetudy might be 
improved by dir.ect input of employer expe.Gtations and by 
direct (p,r near cjirect) bbservation of ^ the .graduates .^^ It is 
recognized that followup studies have a collaborative/part- 
nership aspect, ba!\lancing (promulgating what is educationally 
sound and appropriate) with vyhat is occupationally desireable) . 

Data was then established by administering questionaires to : 
administrators, faculty, assistant faculty and students. 
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■ In. response to;:.an openendad question^ "If there were 
no .restricting variables/ what would you like to--see beina 
approached 70%; the following are sunimaries of some student 
faculty- gave high priority to community service, education 
• arvd'the curricular and technological modes that would make 
it successful. 



Student Data 

A questionaire given to students in May, 1973 at the * 
request of the Long Range Planning Committee. Returns 

in-put which resulted and which relates tb^coiitinuing education 
and career mobility and the curricular modes that^-^buld 

make them successful. Students indicated: ; 

1. Strong positive responses (80-100%) for changes . 
^- or improvements in: ' ' 

a. Calendar and schedule^ , i 

b. General and technical ' education courses 
offered multiple times a year/ 

c. Siommer- offerings. / 

d. Modular - minicourse 'approadh. 

e. . Use of challenge exams to /avoid repetition of / ' 
previously learned material. 

f. Use of challenge exams 'a^t the sub-unit level 
(MT packages). / 

I g. Futuire use of personal, home and community 

( experience. / . ' 

Student responses to the statement In the future 

SMJC may take a more active role in providing continuing 
education for both its own graduates and for others in the 
health fields. Pleasis indicate your responses to these 
consequences-— were structured around si>t questions. Responses 
were: / 

1. There may be continuing education offerings in the. . 
general educatioh areas we now teach. 60% would use. 

2. There may /be continuing education of-ferings in the 
program areas v/e nov; teach. 92% to 100% would use. 

3. Materials used in regular programs may become avail- 

, ' able to the programs* graduates to update their skills 
92%/to i00% approved. . . ""•-l. ' 



Materials used in regular programs may become 
-availab^Ie^ to personnel in area facilities. Wide 
range 60% to'~92%~~approved 



We may offer short-term speciality courses or 
programs to help workers in the health fields 
become more skilled in certain areas. Average ' 
of '95% approved - would use. 

The institution may become involved in evaluating 
clinical performance for re-licensing purposes - 
for example, evaluating inactive persons clinically 
who want to return to active employment or persons 
who change their practicing location. Average of 
85% approved - would use. ' 

Other data was collected from personal interviews with " 
the program and project directors. at Sti Mary's Junior College. 
All of the directors stated that their professional organi- 
zations were focusing their attention on career mobility 
opportunities ancj continuing education. Several of the directors 
expressed an^ urg.i^ncy with, regard to these new educatioHal; 
ventures since tilleir professional organizations are beginning 
to move in the direction of mandatory continuing education 
in order to maintain. Registry or certification at all levels 
of the profession. This data was organized in three areas, ^ 

follox^ing the definition of community services curriculum as 
being made up of: I. continuing education; II, career 
mobility; and III. cpminunity outreach programs. 

For example in the community -outreach prog-rams, and 
categorized within the ..ma jor instructional programs of 
St. Mary'.s, specific suggestions were ma!de for: 

A. NURSING: • 

1. -Several community directed special health programs, 
shou Id be de ve loped : 

a. Drug dependency, (certificate) 

b. Venereal diseases. 

c. f Family .health. Nutrition. 

d. Mental health.-* 

Health related short courses for the senior citizen: 

The "healthy" senior citizen. 
"How to move into- an easy retirement" . 
Adapting to change. 



5. 





B. OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ASSISTANT : 



1/ Would like to extend clinical areas into the senior- 
citizen apartments. .We could provide the whole 
, gamut of occupation therapy craft and ' activity pro- 
grams on a regular basis for thi^ community. 

C. CHILD - DEVELOPMENT TECMlCTAN":^ — ^ ' . • 



1, -We could provide extension courses for community 
. facilities desiring in-service training. . Packages 
could be designed in. 10, 20, and 30 hour sequences 
including both- theory and practicum. 

D. . MEDICAL RECORDS TECHNICIAN: 

■ . ■ . ■. . ' ' 

1. "Ultimately , I think SMJC could be used as an extension 
y of some health facility , perhaps as an out-patient 
. \ clinic situation in which OT^ PT, RT, MLT and MR 
J services are actually rendered to patients by our 
■students under the supervision'" of physicians and 
instructors." • 

E. ~. GENERAL- EDUCATION & OTHER ■ ' ' 

^ 'We could offer a whole gamut of short courses in areas 
that our "community" desires, such asT^ - ' . 

1, Politics -and the senior citizen: "Senior Power" . < 

2. "Let's: make sense out of ■ economics" . 
;TRe~y"ouitg^:rfamily V ■ - 

4. The senior citizen and mental health. . 

5. Human relations (could certificate Nfor health 
workers/ teachers and industrial workers.) 



PHASE II: PL A iST N I N G , • 

The feasibility study, which' represents Phase .II of 
the planning state of this Needs Assessment, requires an . ' , 
administrative commitment in oi^der to move forward with the ^ 
planning of at least preliminary programming. 

The Continuing Education, Career Mobility and Community 
Outreach models should all be supported by investigation; 
and response to seven components: , 
.. - • ■ . . ^ 

1. Summary and Recommendation from the Needs Assessment 
Report . • ■ • . 

■2. JEvaluation system pla^. 

3. Organization and staff plan. 



4, Funding considerations. 

5: Facility .considerations." 

6 . Credentialing considerations . 

7. Implementation time schedule.- 



~ Go n G-l^i s ion. _ 



' Any- institution has to make at least a pl^nning~^om^= — 

mitmerit" before someone starts to sell a community services 
program to hospital adminstrators , social agency administrators / 
nursing home administrators and senior citizen education 
committees. After reviewing* the literature on, community 
service programs, and talking at length to experts in the 

/field/ and educational institution can not affcprd to be timid 
in their. first contacts, with the community. On the contrary, 
the' most successful community service programs nationwide . . 
haye begun with a bold step forward by a super-salesman, 

■ the community services, director, with little space, and " , • ^ 
■little or no. funding. 

. ■ . . ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

Any college could wisely proceed -thusly: 

1. Summarize and ^ss.ess the general directions and 
specifics of a. Needs Assessment Report. 

2.. Proceed With a generalised funding search, which 
could inc^lude federal funds (Older. American's^ 
Act); cos\ analysis "guesstimate" for a: few prp- 
jected coui:ses; or a few. contacts with some f ri'endly 
shared-funding folk. This level of work could be 
accomplished by the Administrative staff, 

3. Make a commitment to hire someone on a part-time 

basis for short duration (one quarter in the 1973-74 
term) and charge the person. with completing the 
planning stage. This charge would include : 
' more in-depth curriculum work with program directors 

.and deans; and organization and staff plan; and . a 
facility study with some '^community contact. 
' . ' ' .' . ' - • ■ ' • 

4. At this point review the newly .acquired datja and make 

a decision. That decision at that time will probably 
have these alternatives:" 

. A. ' Let someone else do the job. ' 
B.'^ Make a commitment, hire a progr-aitj 
director and beqin. * r^':: 
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SECTION D 



The Instructional Program:. 
The Workshops and Practicum 
Offered as Coursework 
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CHAPTER NINE ,i . ' 

Development of the Instructional Program of ^" ^ 

■ ^ . The Rochester Institute 

. ^ . : by ■ . ■. . • . •■ 

Don A. Morgan, Associate ■ Prof essor 

^ Gol leg..e-...o.f._Ejluca tiqn _ ^ > . . 

University of Minnesota^ \ - -^-7 

The whole of The ■ Roches ter Institute on" The Two Year 
College Student, is a . combination 0$ workshops and practicums 
offered in conjunction with a related Symposium. The pro- . • • 
ceedings of the Syinposiiom of .1973 are presented in Sections , 
A and B of this volume. Sections C and D deal with, elements., 
of the instructional program. ' This Chapter will r-elate the 
two by tracing elements of the development of both. 

The Focus of thje Institute from its beginning in 1,970 
has alw'a-ys been on staff development needs of personnel 
operating within - or curious about, post-secondary but nbn- 
baccalaureate granting i-nstitutions' — the two year colleges^ 
generally, which have been an extremely vigorous sector of 
higher education in. recent years* The Symposium served ^from 
the start to give -gloss by attracting national and regional 
authorities to present papers > to serve as adjunct faculty ■, „ 
and to attract participants to the instructional program. There 
was: a basic reason for this --^ there was no soft- money, ever' . 
attached "to The Rochester Institute and none has .been nor ^ ' 
will be sought. The v/hole thing, in order to be relevant 
and thus to. be continuously viable, was supported by the 
hardest .of' hard money student registration fees. ' ' . . 

It was also recognized * from the start that the gloss 
of . the' Symposium would not be enough. The /pay-of f f or the 
participants attracted would be credits earned., but. the pay- 
off for The institute would be participants who felt they ■ 
had received their monies worth while earning the; credits 



and who v/ould return or encourage friends to come.. This 
meant,, in effect,, that, the Symposium was the de^ssert and 
the instructional program was the meat and potato^. 

Overall Planning ' . , 

Four principal factors are now viewed as those central \ 
to the succes's of moving from 50 registrants in 1950 to ' 

over 200 in 1973 , --when the Fourth Institute reported .upon . . 
here was conducted: • ' . ■ ^' 

1. an attractive field site in- this x:ase Rochester 
Community College, Minnesota's oldest two year 
college and the one closest to /Wiscojfsin , ■ Illinois 
and Iowa. ^ • 

^ a_n. org ani zational unit with experience- in delivering 

. univelcsiTiy* seYvi'c " 

in this case' the Rochester Center (for ^ continuing 
and adult education) , Universit/y of Minnesota 

3. an advisory and planning conim/Lttee ■ with" a deep • 
contmitment to,, understanding/ of AND e>cperience 
with -.both two year colleges/and universities 

4-. . a principal and visiting faculty characterized by 
. - a commitment to teaching interested in more than' 

just making an , extra bucK^ AND one drawn from .'experts 
credible to gra'duaite schools and to two year colleges 

Working relations had been established, plreviously at 
Rochester among three people who knew, liked and- respected 
each other:' President Charles ■ Hill , Rochester Community 
College. > a senior president in Minnesota, and the only re- 
maining one*' with national exposure and experience from having 
v/orked on AACJC boards and committees; Wilbur Wakefield, 
Director of the Rochester Center , University -of Minnesota 
and who had previously taught a graduate level course on the . 
tv/o year college; and the writer, new to the g^r:.aduate j^ac- 
ulty at the U.^of Minnesota and charged with . developing a 
two year college program and fresh from a year with ■ ■ 
B\ Lam'ar Johnson, at U*. C . L. A. ■ These people agreed that, riot 
only should something/ be done,, but that- it could be ^done at 
Rochester and we were obviously the ones..^to do it. , We also 
agreed .that it must be more than, a localr affair and should 
•reach .first for a. regional and then to a ^national clientele. 



Planning flowed from three basic premises • First, 
the, two year college field Is. faced with a host of very 
real but workable problems . Second , the university has 
credits, and expertise for which.- two year college people 
have varying degrees ; of need . Third, for the first 
(people with problems) to be • attracted to the second 
(available credits and expei^ts) what was planned to be ^' 
offered had to be both practical and real to both parties, 
i^rof essors from universities operate within some considerable 
constraints, peT-traxjrxrig^/XQhief ly to their graduate - schools 
and their colleagues TWo- year; college people als^Jiave 
major constraints,' pertairidng to the preicticality^^^ 
immediacy of their problems which they are chargeir^ib solve 
and the immediacy o;f boards of trustees. By adding/ Dean Swanson 
Assistant Director of the Rochester Center and armed ^with a 
new. €^h.D. in the administration pf higher education, ja' core 
planning committee was established of people who und^rs^tood the 
constraints of these ' two worlds and who could visualize \ 
and their cblleagues. Two year college people also have 



program was 



mere matter of hard work^ 



The S^ 



)osium- 




jredibility with the field was sought by use of 
pertfnenf overall theme amenable to attaching var^^^arrtg» topical 
int(2rests and, by use of a faculty made up of p^<:Jple in command 
o.f:r graduate credit and augmented by visiting-^xperts as 
resource people. For example/ to the ajn-rrual theme of The 
Two' Year College Student in 197 0 'Was>^ded trie \tppica.l' issue • 
of UNREST, and Charles Hurst, Jr.-,-"Jrom Malcolm' !K Collega)^ 
with other experts, was invited as adjunct faculty ; Joe/ ; 
ppsand and..Max Raines came-'in 1971 to talk about Student 
Personnel Services. Pe'te Masiko front Miami-Dade and Terry 
O'BannionV University ; of Illinois, came in 1972 to.add to a ' 
total faculty cpn^idering Careers .and Activities .v .'I-n ■■■ 
John Lombardi', ERIC , U . C .L . A . ; ■ and Paul Eisner from Peralta 
in California and four di^reptors of two year college community 
service programs in the^mid-West .were invited to contribute 
to the subj ect^ of ' Comniuhity Services. . . \ 



The Instruc£-ionar^ Prbgraln 

Credibility with the university necessarily required 
that ^ the coursewdrk/ --^ practicums/' ancj. workshops — - have prior 
clearance through" the involved divisions , colleges -^and the' 
graduate school. rThis requires that syllabi be prjefjar ed and 
samples of these are presented as Appendix C to this sectiorji . . 



In 1.970, the first^year, two such workshops we^'e 
offered — both by this writer and both for educational 
""administra.tion credits. The format for the first year 
wa3 that The Institute would^ begin with the Symposium /: 
pn a Sunda,;;^, the first workshop would follow Monday, and 
run the week. The second workshop would be offered the • 
wipek f ollQwing - the first. Th^re-was little" problem with 
tha_ conduct of this; and, fortunately /^mar^y of those at- 
tra'cted to the Symposium and the fir^t workslfiop stayed 
6ver;.for the . second one'. . The evaluation of this first 
total."Of f eALng revealed, however, that th'i&se j participants 



attracted I5nly to the second workshop criticized the 
organizatibh of the affair as they had been cieprived of 
|the ekpertise represented at the Symposium, 

■ ' . . ■ ) . - 

For the second. year, 1971, it was decided to have 
the Symposium in the -middle of two workshops in ord^r that 

both workshops ' participartts. could take -^advantage of it, 
•It was also decided to try to do the whole thing in six 
days, and a second professor was. brought on to, help wi,th 
the two educational administration workshops offered. By. 
involving the participants in evening session^, by requiring 
^attention be turned to. the- literature of the>rield,' the 
:a,ntegrity of the credits aw.^rded was- protected . The problem 
Which emerged from the evaluation of this 'second year of 
cpur^ework was that tlhe courses -carried the same credits, 
i.e.--frpm educational "administration , and'' there was a limit 
of how many of these' any one student coiild use or want. 

■ As people in .the two -year- college field are well 
aware-, college" of education credits in general and admin- 
istration credit in particular afe^ rarely des^ired by faculty. 
This was khown in advance, a-nd.the target population from 
the' first had- been- counselors , line and chief ■ administisators , 
cour^ework interested in becoming ^administrator s , If seemed 
i . e.. ; fronj^ educational adm.inis tration , and there was a limit ' ^ 
and not administrative, lines of interest. Another modification 
of . th.e instructional program was in order, - 



In 1^7 2 coursework was expanded to involve: credits 
from Academic "areas other' than education. This was "-^an effort 
to attract ( faculty to The Institute,' Chapter Ten deHls with 

Professor Donald'.'-Zanders counseling and student personnel based 
wcrksho.p^s, of fered .first in r972, and Chapter Eleven presents 
Prof es5br^\'George -Rpchef ort ' b offering which carried humanities 
credit. an^>was also offered first in 1972. Another workshop .. 
was pffeireci for Recreation Department credit (see Appendix C) 
(Edudatioriil' admindstratioh ^offerings wern modified' slightly 
ks a\new practicum . nunibcr had been deve.-.oped over the. inter- 
vening v/int<^r^and * was used for th$ first time this permitted 

ai'v/orkshop -to" flow into the Symposium and a 'practicum to flow 
out c|>f ..it* } . 
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^ The^ instructional program of .1973 was simpTly an' 
expanded f orm^ of that offered in 19 72. Two workshops 
responding chiefly to faculty interests were' offered — 
phe in the* hurnanities and one in English. A secondT^ - , 
^counseling and student" personnel services based wor'ks hop 
was added by bringing on'\Prof essor Briggr/, whdse>^speciali ty 
is human relations. . An additional complication arose , 
liowever, this time involving the Symposium. • _ t: 

.. ■ The . syinppsium had been built around experts <Ln tjhe 
t^o year college field. Most' of those attracted were,/, 
had been or wished to be administrators of /two ■'''year colleges . 
The same limitations to administration credits how becam^e 
evident in the evaluations of participants attracted to ^. 
the faculty focused courses (though these people did'not ' 
involve themselves with th^ whole of the Symposium but- 
only those parts they regarded as interesting) AND the 
student personnel services workshop participants (who^ had 
been invoJ,yed in -feKe whol^ of the Symposium — ' esseriEiallif 
three sessions of an afternoon, evening and the next forenoon) 
Boiled down, the Symposium was not now. equally attractiye • 
to all Institute^ participants as the Institute -had groWn 
and the interesto and needs of the part-icipants had widened 
accord i ng ly v ■ - - ~ " ^ ' 



The Future 



e, 19 74 Symposium' has 
ear College Student : 
sponses to IvI.ew Needs. 



The overall topical theme for the 
jDeen tentatively selected The Two Yc 
New' Instructional and Institutional Res 

The instructional progrc^ will be cjhanged and broacSened. 
The two faculty areas ^of academic concentration had-^ djawn 
poorly ' over • the two year period they were offered. \a shift 
will be towards other areas of .faculty ■ interest s\je,cif ically 
within vocational-technical-industrial educational in'tierests . 
and within allied health> ' • ' . ^^ f 

More ^importantly , perhaps-, is that the Symposium will 
be cut dovm essentially to two sessions -^a noon luncheon 
headliner^nd an evening ^banquet headliner. 

/'■' ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ ) ■ .■ 

ThesjG two changes should give the instructional faculties- 
more time with their participants and hopefully will allow 
some of the faculties to have joint sessions where sppropriate; 
for example., — the human . relations of ferings of Professor Brigg 
relate exceedingly well to one segment , of the administration 
workshop and prac\ticum, and it is hop^y. the vocational offerings 
will offer .:.othGr avenues of mutual support and- interest . 



Con'clusion 



^^-"--Jllhe key to .all th'is development, change, and growth 

;has been^~^lTe--0U^tpiner - — essentiallly post-secondary educators 
'who seem to like wlia^^tt^^y-_have found' at Roches-ter. There 
is a deep and often justifiable suspicion in the minds of 
two year college personnel when they regard the" university.- 
Thex'e are" many reasons for this, and one of them would seeiti 
that universities traditionally have been ignorant of, 
indifferent to, or unable to cope with the real needs 
and v/orld..pf tv/o year college people. Universities function , 
.with difficulty beyond degree and research prdductipn and 
usually only if prodded by and supported""by external funds 
and forces. The success in Minnesota of The Rochqster^ 
Institute on the Two Year College Student suggests^ a functional 
model has been, developed to break down some of the barriers 
between. two year colleges and universities, at least In the area 
of staff development offerings for two year college jpersonnel. 
More important, perhaps,, it was accomplished without prodding 
and with hard money. - • 
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■ ■ ■ > CHAPTER? TEN ■ ' , 

CSPP, '5-900': COLLEGE STUDENT^PERSpNNEL. WORK - ACTIVITIES 

i ■ . by \ ■■ 

. ^ , ■ \ . ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

Donald R. Zander ; Assistant Vice \President for Student Affairs 
• University of Minnesdta, Minneapolis* ■ ' 

The outstanding feature of the workshop 9^ College" 
Student Personnel Work - Activi ties was n6t the contentx 
(although there was quite a bit) , nor the class ppocesses 
(although a^ variety were used) , but the persons in the _^ - 

classrooin*(s) ^and their attitudes and personalities. Therefore^, 
there will, not be a number of charts or references listed ^ , 
in this text. ■ ' v , 

Persons . The thirty persons registered in. the v\?orkshop. 
on activities caiiae from fifteen states fr^tn^ North Dakota to 
Arkansas and from New York to Washingtonv No more than -three 
were from .any one state. About 'one-thir^\ were v/omen and 
one-tenth were black. They held jpbs .w^ith titles . of chairman 

.of an acadeiaic department, dean of^stud^^ntsy vice president 
for student affairs, counselor, directq'r of student acitivities, 
union program director, coorjainahor , etc. The age range , 
was from 20 to 60. tIic si^'of their ^institutions rangedj 
from small two-year commu^ty colleges to very large state 

.universities. / ' ' \. 

. ■ / ' ■ , ^ 

Personal attitudes' and amount of .education covered a- ' ■ \ 
wide spectrum. Experience 'in activities ranged from none 
to nearly 40 years. t. . \ 

. . ■ * 

;Alm6st all wore interested in helping students -?is— • , 
■t;jhey engage in out-.of -class' life. Some -were not. .' Some were\ 
interested in the course because it offered quick and economical 
credit and others wanted to develop further their already 
considi^rable skills- 
/ ■- ^ ■ . ■ ■ 

The instructors v;ere a student activities director fr:om 
a .junior -college and an university student per5-:onnel director. 



*This workshop v;as" co-led l)y Rober t u-Jei s . Director of Activities 
Rochester" Qommunity College , .Mi nnesota . 



They emphasized individual involvement in learning .about 
their attitudes and skills. It was essentially a sharing 
of interests and knowledge, 

\ Method . A .syllabus, a bibliography, numerous relevant 
articles/ and an attitude questionnaire were distributed to 
the class. Lectures , sraall group discussions, large group " 
discussions, a case history, and evening and noon bull 
sessions were, used to convey knowledge and understanding 
about our field and ourselves, 

\ There was evaluation and goal setting with some fre- 

•gyiency. New directiohs and new .consensus . on tasks took 
place hourly invalving the total group,. ^ . 

\ A paper was required "following, the comj>letion of the 
total on-campus. educational experiences. Grading was made 
on the basis of contributions in the class and in the in- 
dividual papers, 

Cofitent^ 

^ — ^. f ■ . 

^|!DUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY IN THE EXTRA-CURRICULUM 

The^ discussions were often directed to the reason 
for college student personnel, workers ; what 'was the phi- 
losophy of education that dictated their presence in the 
institution; the purpose of the extra-curriculum . - its 
advantages and. disadvantages , | . . ^ ^' 

We discussed the differences in the role of the, faculty 
and the student ;^ersonnel; Worker working with .the same group 
.and how these rolds might differ. We defined /the ■ student ' • 
personnel worker as\a sometime ~ policeman, a sometime counselor, 
sometime administrator, sometyjiLeL_tea<riTei: , sometime janitor, 
sometime serv^ice station attendant, somiptime learner , as 
a person who had to. .^et up ^ed tape so that there could 
be consistency in how things were done, and a|s a person, who 
cut red tape so that there coiild be flexibility for* in- 
dividual growth. / 

i ■ ■ 

The role was defined as one that required many hours 
of work into the evenings and. weekends with different ex- " 
pectations from the students, the administration, faculty^, 
and the community. Sometimes there are adequate ' resources , 
Often, there are inadequate resources. .There are conflicting 
stresses and pressures from students who want f)articular 
kinds of par^ograms , speakers, or social activities and certain 
members of the .community are upset with those very same programs 
The student pe.rsonnel wprker of ten is caught in; the middle being 
seen as the students * ' person and the adrainistration ' s person at , 
the same time.' . " ' ' ' 



\ ..There was discussion of the concept of in loco parentis 
which is. essentially one, of the institution being responsible 
fori immature adolescents and expected :to see that they do not 
get' into trouble As defined by the community . At the same 
tiipe the students are seeking growth experiences, wanting to 
deal v/ith real-life issues , certainly not interested in sub- 
stituting controls by the. college for controls by the parent. 
The class shared experiences on substitute roles for that *of 
in loco parentis; some were described as partnership, big 
brother or sister (in the positive sense), a buddie, or an 
older peer'. Many of these roles were/ re jected . There was 
discussion of values of' out-of-class life; what can be gained 
from participation in the educational govoirnance <of the in- / 
stitution; the leadershop opportunities; program development 
pbssibi lities ; the opportunity to use the extra-curriculum as 
a testiing" place for knowledge gained in the curriculum ; 'and 
the understanding that the extra-curriculum is a place where 
•knowledge can be gained often of \equal value to that 'gained 
in the classroom. \ \ 



There v;as am elaboration of • the obvious learning ] 
experiences that are avciilable in . the -^out-of -plass curriculum 
or >non-curr iculur.T ; the opportunities for students to aot as 
peer teachers; and the possibilities of aiding the community 
through' volunteer programs with young peopled) , old people, or 
handicapped. Discussion was held on^ the advantages of the 
voluntary nature of the extra-curr ictilum as well as the dis- 
advantages, ' 



! Strong interest was shown in combi-ning the extra- 
ciirrioulum and the curriculum^ The possibility of using th 
extra-curriculum' to develop courses v/ith credit for. coramuni 
experiences was discussed. We- talked of changing the curri 
from a classroom-oriented activity to one that involves 
students 'in the community. We saw advantages^ in" combining 
action of the out-of -classroom with the mental activities o 
the cu-rriculum. There was review of the numerous occasions 
the curriculum and the ex.tjTa-cufriculum are being combined 
much more than they have been in the past. Examples were g 
of these occasions.. 
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The* whole- area o^ relationships with the administration, 
with budget cjjt-be^cks, with professional organizations was 
explored. It was clear that the highest priorities are not 
given to* student personnel, work in oiiir colleges and that our 
priorities are probably below .most of the priorities at an 
institution. Faculty and the curriculum considerations" are 
essentially in tho-driver^s seat and those in student personnel 
work, are often considered secondary to the enterprise. There 
was discussion of how that might change 1. ^ [ - - 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT- AND STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL INST^lTUTION ' ■ 

Discussions wei^e held on increasing student partic- 
ipation through recruiting of student leaders in high school 
and through person-to-person on-campus recruitment programs/' 
i.e., finding out the, social service" interest of students as 
they come to the college. The question of student apathy 
was covered with the general .added dimension that students 
could be found who are interested if the project is right. 
There was discussion on s^tudent involvement in the acutal 
running o£ the institution, haying an advisory • role on many 
parts of the institution including curriculum, finances, as 
well as student activities. f , . 

^ Discussions were held on different, types of leadership 
programs. One special seminar was held on the- leadership 
program that had been developed at Rochester Community 
College during the past years... This program was explained 
in' detail and materialte were made available for its use at 
€)the.r colleges. 

One problem present in many colleges was that students, 
faculty, and administration form separate groups that often 
do- riot have enough inter-acti9n with each other. Solutions 
_wGrG .proposed. .In every case,- it was. made clear that students, 
a ndTTcTcu-tt^^L^a s well as the administration ; are in the role'of 
making ' recomHferidaJLions to_^n overall governing board and that 
policy is set at the "TTighest level. A number of college 
personnel indicated that this needed to be spelled out'very' 
clearly to student groups. Often they felt that all they had 
to do was make a decision and that decision would be' enforced 
by the administration , w/hereas the decision is actually a 
recommendation to the -administration and the policy board. 
* . 

The high point of the program v/.as a case study presented 
by Ed Siggelkov;, Director , Student Center, U. of Minnesota, 
dealing with student responsibility and the responsibilities < 
of student and faculty boards as separated from the adminis- 
tration. This case study also involved role-play ingwi Lh a 
number of principals involved in the case^study. Points were 
clearly made about the need to define the"* freedoms and rights 
of students as'well as their responsi.bil'ities ;" the need to 
protect due process and also to set the codes of conduct; \ 
the need to get at understandings 'a'bout responsibilities 
and freedoms between such groups as students, faculty ,. ^ adminis- 
tration, legislature and other publics. 



The final session was held on confrontation taGtic's of 
militant; students /, radical rhetoric/ arfd responses to such 
rhetoric and tactics. Although this is largely the phenomena 
of largier four-year institutions, it is- also- present in the 
smaller two-year institutions/ Because it seems to work, 
it will very likely be present in a lot of institutions in 
the future.- ' ■- . . 

..Questions were raised abbut who is responsible for 
righting some of the wrongs in society that crept into our^ . 
educational institutions . Discussions were held on the 
responsibility of the educational institutfion to change 
society and what roles student personnel ought to have in 
that changing, if change is necessary. Discussions were held, 
on .action agents that student personnel workers might become." 
Numerous e:5:amples were given of take-overs of buildings or 
streets or offices. Rationalizations were made for the 
understanding of reasons for these take-overs / how 'to deal 
with them, how to avert a growing precipitation of these 
kinds of events » Often there is a necessary role of inter- 
mediary and the student personnel \)iorker who has developed 
trust may pJay that role these kinds ^f situations. 

Conclusion ^ ^ ■ " 

• f 

In the end it was very clear that the role of the student 
personnel worker' is broad. There is not a definite, definition 
of what the person needs to do and how fits into ' the various 
kinks of campuses. The emphasis of the course was on; thinking 
through that role. It would be specific for e-^ch individual 
in- his situation. The course merely provided opportunities for 
students/staffs to understand the various kinds of roles 
pos'sible in the numerous kinds of situations into. which 
student personnel workers are placed. . . . - 

Rather than an examination, each individual was to 
define himself and his role in his unique situation to determine 
whether learning or knowledge took place in- this particu.Xar 
setting. New ideas for potential use of his service or -'v 
potential services were to be explored. Many of them were 
outstanding. . • : 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 



THE ROLE OF. CLASSICAL HUMANITIES 

IN THE- CURRICULUM OF THE 

f ■ - . . ■■ ■ ■ . 

TWO-YEAR COLLEGE 

■ ■ ■ . ■ 

' George R. Rochefort, Assistant Professor, 

Classics Department, College^ of Liberc 1 Art, 
U.. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

From all signs, the "nostalgia" boom has peaked. Naughty 
Marietta ' has sung and danced her way back- from the Twenties 
to Broadway , ^ the ^ Brooklyn Dodders have donned their unifbrms. 
and played baseball again in Roger Kahh Vs The Boys of Summer -,- 
and the moods of the Forties during wartime and the Fifties 
in the dyrng Texas town Jlave been recreated „ in Summer of -' 42 
and The Last Picture Show > . .. Apart from the artistj.c merit that ■ 
any of these may have, their populari ty proves that, now and 
then, everyone enjoys a backward look. .. 

Frankly, this human tendency-^to derive pleasure from 
revisiting the past--is one of the strongest arguments for 
introducing Classical Humanities into the curriculum of the . 
Two-Year, Post- Secondary School,:. The study 'of ,„the civili- ■ 'S ■ 
.zation|5, and literature of ancient 'Greece and Rome is surely \ 
not an^excursion into the immediate past / nor do these ancient 
cultures evoke that sense of personal recollection which, has 
enabled ''nostalgia" to ring up cash registers . around the country. 
And/yet, it may just be the qualities opposite to the im- 
mediate and the personal, i . e.. , distance and difference , which 
recommend the study of Greece and- Rome to the curriculum of 
the post-secondary school* 

THE ROLE OF- CLASSICAL. HUMANITIES IN THE CURRICULUM OF.'j.HE 
TWO-^YEAR COLLEGE ^ 

Nostalgia dwindles, as distance, both temporal and 
geographica]. , grov/s • The /Broadway theatre-goers v;ho (applauded 



1776 was lesS' of their personal past on stage than the • 
audiences who flocked to see Fiorello over-'^ decade ago. 
Revolutionary Philadelphia touches fewer chords of reminis- 
cence fchanthe New York of the Little Flower. Add fifteen 
or more centuries, set the scene in Imperial Rome or ifth 
century Athens , and the distance overwhelms us ; There is no 
nostalgia in Hadrian pr Barefoot in Athens > 

But, if there is no nost/algia for us in, antiquity , why. 
visit ancient Greece and Rome? Among the many reasons for 
studying the past there is one motive, noi unrelated to 
nostalgia -that has been marketed in the late Sixties and — 
early Seventies, its offer of a refuge from the grim present 
into the past — a past, resurrected and transfigured with an ' 
innocence that it never really possessed. Nostalgia is built 
upon escape , ' 

Escape may also be a.motive for studying the pasit, 
Livy, a Roman historian, who. lived • through the destructive 
civil v;ar of the 1st Century B.C , , "admitted th^t escape was 
one of the motives for- his inquiry into the history of 
early Rome:-*- ; 

■ .1 shall find antiquity a rewarding study, df 
only because, while I am absorbed in it, I , 
shall be able to turn my ^yes from the troubles 
whi'.ch for so long have ' tormented the modern 

^Lf world, and to write without any of^that over-. 

;\ ■ anxious consideration which may well plague a 

writer on contemporary life . . 

"Escape," I hear you say, "may be all right for a night 
of\ theatre or as a motive f or .. writingr history, but how practical 
Is it for students in two-year pes t-secpndary : schools? " It 
is, of course, true that the curriculum of these schools is 

lean. The emphasis is upon the practical, tlVe .utilitarian _ 

I would • suggest , .however", that the utility of subjects such . 
as math and geometry has been highly exaggerated, while, 
the practicality of courses' in ancient civilization has been 
unduly minimized^ 

First, to the practical uses of math. How many of us 
ever ' employ . any more complicated mathematical operation than 
the addition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
necessary, to keep our checking accounts straight?' As soon 



-'-Livius , /Titus . The Early History of Rome". 
x^ubrey De Salii^ court) • Baltimore i Penguin, 1960 . 
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as our inconie becomes at all coinplicated , we hire acS'COuntan'^ i to 
figure our taxes for us. For mciny students, therefore, both in 
high school' and in college (2 or 4 year), m.ath ancl geometry are 
not all thit^ practical . 

.Now that I have sh\:>wn that so-called uti.li tar ian subjects may 
. not/ be so prectical , let me attempt to 'prove that ancient studies 
may. provide a kind of escape that is: 1^ different from th^^t found 
in hostalg..i a , .anc3 2) decidedly practical. 

/ ' . • . ■ " ' ■ , . 

As we have seen, nostalgia feeds upon per sonal feeling . i, Ix) 
nostalgia we' are . able to recapture the mood of an ' earlier tiTPe in 
Our lives. We do this, however, alinost always, at the expense 'of 
truth, because nostalgia removes the hurt ancl softens the paXn of 
real life to such a degree that it becomes, oddly, pleasant. 

That this is a deception roay be proven by an example^ No 
matter hov; strangely sweet the sorrow of a disappointed first .love 
may appear NO^^/, the pain was keen THEW. Nostalgia falsifies our 
memory of the past. Enchantment hides t.he truth. - " ^ - 

The study of tihe p^st, on the contrary, is. founded upon un-- 
der'st-anding . The k^nowledge of the history and culture of ancienit 
Greece and Rome is not b^ised on feeling or wooci. .In fact,, the 
study o£. these civilJzat ions is the surest perpetuated by nasi 
Hollywood n-ovies whjch treat classical th^^.mes. ■ Ihe Study of the 
past supplants almosph^re with knowledc^e ^nd understanding. 

And yet, what escape does ^it offer? Cn the simplest level, 
like Livey, we forget about contemporary concerns ; international 
crises^, national issues, metropol'.i tan problems ..and personal dif- 
ficulties . " ' 

More ihiportant, for a s..hbr't time we escape ourselves and the 
culture in/which we ] lye- Although we must even'bually return from 
Rome or Greece to modern A«^er i ca , vre are changed in two v^rays: we. 
can never' look at ' either" ourselves or the ancient world i^ the Game 
Way* Because distance; separates us from t'h-e ancient world, when we 
enter thc^.t world, we see ourr^elves at o distance. 

• ■ 

Earlier, t said., that twc qualities recoiomended the stu(3v of 
the past: distance .and difference. ;Wh?^t do I mean by difference? 
.Obviously, Romans |anc Qreeks are d i ff erent ^ rom us. And yet, there 
aire many who woul.d deny this difference. How '.many' times have you 
ijeard the moral revolut ion • of contemporary. .America compared v;ith 
the decline and fcdd of Rom.e? The . tudy of the ancient • v/orld count 
eiracts '^such simplistic coTPparisons . 



Only the person barely acquainted v/ith antiquity imagines 
tha:t Greece and Rome offer, exact parallels to modern times. The 
student of Greek drama knows full well that Antigone . is not Ger- 
main Greer in Greek garb* The student of Republican Rome is not 
tempted, by ignorance to make a suparficial comparison between 
irhe- mother "of the Gracchi and Rose Kennedy, -because both women had 
two sons who were assassinated. Rome after the Punic Wars does . 
not equal Ameri.ca 'after the Korean War; Sirhai^. and Oswald bear 
little ' resemblance to the killers of the Gracchi brothers. 

I assure you that I am hot criticizing the adaptation of 
classical themes and plays to the modern stage. What I do. pro^ 
■ test is the glib "identification . of ancient herpes,, heroines and. 
themes with m.cdern 'Der.sbnalities and • 'causes-. , The investigation 
of ancient Rome and Gr'eece compels the student to discover and , 
"irecognize essentia l dif f erences bet\;cen- cult\.ires . Let me quote 
a reprimand that an English scholar delivereid to his ov/n country- 
men when he saw. them falling- victim to a passion for reading 
British history jnto., Roman history:'- • • 

I would, suggest that this attitude "of treating' her 
(Pome) merely as a subject for autopsies and a ■ 
so'-.irce of gloomy vaticinations for the benefit of 
the Britisli\ Com.monwealth is a - preposterous ^Cfront 

• to ■history..!, — \ ' ' 

The union, then, of '"distance" with, the "dit ferent "makes 
antiquity a rev/arding,, study . have already read that thfe Roma|i 

historiaxa hivy considered/the study 'cf the early history of Rome"' 
an escape. . Let us. " now . e:<?.min.e anothor benefit ^vhJ.ch- Livy ,f el t 
could be gained from the stvidy of the past:^^ ; 

, ■ ' . ; . ^ : ■ ;x ' 

The study of histoi-y is the best medicine for a 
. - ^ sick mi^d; .for in .history youihove a record cf ' 

the • infinite variety of human ! exnerierce plainly . i" 
set out Xor all to see- and in that record you. can S 
f i nd ^ for yourself and your country both .examples, .and 
warnings' :■ fine things t:.o take as models, base 
things., rotten 'rhrc:acjh a'nd through , to avoid . ■ 

I ami sure that you 'recoanize the similarity of this, sentiment 
to' that of San«tayana' v/ho :\^^?r^s rli/it fehose who refuse to study the 
past are condemned, to repeat "its ri .is^takes . . . • ' ■ . ^ " / 



My final. ;recorrimendat ion of the study .of antiquity may, in 
fact, be- the TuoGt important. When fresh eyes scrutinize a scene, 
there may be ne:w insig-hts. As a scholar of ancient Greek history 
remarked: 4 ^. 

It is often and justly said that each generation must, 
study afif-esh the great authors of the past , b'ecausG 
t-^ach V/'ill find in them certain qualities which <^its 
predecessors overlooked or failed to emphasize . . • 

Conclusion; ! . . 

The .suppositi.on is, of course, that no n^atter hov; distant and j 
different the V7orld v/e study., Ithe student has common bonds-w^th ^ 
the people of this world.. These bonds are sti/Ong because, they are 
forged from the human nature ap.1 men share, ylt y.oxild.- be tragic If 
history were to be . (fieprived of.l the insights of tlie post-seQondary 
student in the two-year col lecje. because his curriculum had.np room 
for the study of the past. 



^3 ^ 



'^Finley John H. Thucy dldes . ctambr idge : Harvard Univer si t'. 
Press, 1942 , p. 4. - 
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REC 5-150 ..WORKSHOP SYLLABUS: PROBLEf^S IN- POST/'SECONDARY. STUDENT 
UNIONS . \ • . ; • ' . " ■ . 

Site: Rochester Communi ty . College . \ . 

Faculty:' Starr, and Siqgelkc^w „ - , „ ' " 

This workshop, 3 credit hours, . will exaiaine , the current 
problems, issues and idirection of student unions'^ in "the two-year , 
post-seccndary setting* Particular emphasis W/ill Ibe -put on the 
.concept o£ the corr : nity center/union in 'the/4nstitution . . Str'ess 
will be placed on the function e^nd servi ce^/whicb are or can . 
provided througK. the center/union. ^ ^ /' ' ; 



Seventeen lectures r panels and "cr-^'-xiques of papers are. 
planned for the sessionf;. These plus>''^a .test session const^itute 
normariy antica pa t^ i cJ assroora acti^ty . Additional scholarly 
v7ork is requi red beyovi<^ the- ei^^^s^ -inc-lodes^readingSf/ — - — 

oral presentations. anc9/or vfritten'^ reports , . Th^ .paper Ll.l encour- 
age reseaxcli in depth/ by- the sp€dent on a topic of. interest select 
ed v/ith the approval -cl: the . p^o feasor . 

Session 1: Orientation // 

■ ■ / ■■' ■ u 

1 . / Organiza t/ion of./tl)^e workshop, course reqviirttDents tor 

j.ndividu/"^! wor^^, the r^ature of group reports , topicj?^,, ^ 

rr^.ding/ass.icjMierA^ papers- and related information' will 

be presented ' / ^ . 1^ 

.2. Definitions: the bi'oad, inc.lu.viv-e'' def ini tion of. the 
"un:,t'on'' v/ill be used./ Thi.s ie- defined as the cente^r-• 
on 'the campus ■wh^'ich is used by student/ faculty, staff 
■ and ^ the ccinrr unity rri^naril'y for out- of ~thc.-*clci'SBrpor\ ■■ 
■ ' /.programs and " i.nf orr.'ia;' . use.. Other terniinolbgi es' and 

■ V Guestions will l-e-' cla ri f irid , " 

Se-Bsions .2,3,4, 5- , ' ' ■ ' , 

■These sessions will i-RvolVoV oxpj.orrJ.t ion and "evaluation of the 
symposium speakers, • i-.- 

Session 6. : ; ^ .. •, ■ 

^ ■ .This" v;iti invol.v.- a general -session with a ■related critique- 
of all papers presentea by syr.posiuni., sp'eakers • • ■ ' ' ■■; ^ 



Starr > Gordon L. 
University of I^linnesota 
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Session 7 ; ■ ' \ 



!• Role of the union at the i.nst.itution .. 

2. Identification of problems. - * 

3.. The student: in post . secondary atwosphere. 

.Session 8 : 

■—7 — •. ■ /" ■-■^s:---:- ' 

Procram — leadership ^ boards and . carnpus gove^x^n^^ 

Ses sion 9; . 

Program resources — -art, conc^erts, tdusIc, graphics, etc 
Session 10: 



P,ersonnel---staf f ing , faculty and related aspects. ^ 
Session 1 1: v - 

; Auxiliary services — food 'service, bookstore^:, vending, 'etc. 

gession 12 : . \ <^ 

^T^anagement: "--operation problems and solutions. 

Session 13 : ■ / 

Facilities--planning , financing, construction, etc. 
■ Session. 14 ; , 

1. Facilities — plannin/g, financing, .construction etc . (cent 
^ 2. Federal grants, gifts an^ other sources of assistance'. 

Session 15 : ^ v\ . . ..' • ,y -. ■ . ^ - / 

'^1.- ' Relaticns-^-faculty, sVaff /^.alumni. , community and posV, 
secondary ^education . ^ ■ . ■ , ■ 
2i " Integration . of the im ion- and the total campus. . 

Session; 16 :,; " . ' 

\ ' . 'V ' ' • ■ • • ■ 

Reports and critiques o£ model unions. 

.■ ' ^ . . ' ' ' ' ■ 

Session 17 : . ; ' ^ * 

1. Examination and final, decision. 

2. ' Evaluation of symposium *and v;or}<shop. ' . ' 



r-!c.rqan, Don 
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Syllcibus and Gqhedul.e (Teio±ative) 

EducationaNL Adriinist-ration 5-120: Pr\^cticu!n---Qrgani?.rwtion ancjf 
Admin?l'stra tiori of PoS.t Secondary Career Education 

Site: Rochester Community College''^ 
Faculty: Tlorgan and Vvakefield 
Date-./ ; June, 1973 



\ 



This practicum, ■ for three qraduate. (joi^nt registry) crec|its, 
will examine the character istics and premises of career educcjition 
as a concept. Princjipal attention is then turned to admini^s^rative/ 
and organizational schemes ^developed in post secondary schpois to 
implement that concept* :^rec\ssary concern is shovm the orig|na- ' 
tion and development of post secondary institutions . Other ^rin-- 
.cip3:l areas of inquiry and investigation will be: ( 1) . f acul1j;y 
recruitment, in-service i:rainingV^ and evaluation practices with- ' 
in the general framework of both ccu;eer educational programs land 
post secondary institutions; (2) the<::adv\sory committee — makeup 
and function; and (3) equal access and opportunity — the '^o'penl door" 
and accountability. ' . ' \ \ . 

Ten lecture, panel , debate , symposium and paper presentc^tion 
sessions are planned. These plus a test session constitute aH^ti^ 
cipated classroom activity. Additional, work of a scholarly nature 
is required beyond the , classroom and centers on a "take home" :^inal 
examination question and brief readings in the permanent litera^ture 
of the field. A nracticum paper; is optional — encouraged but no\t 
required — and students opting for thip opportunity chpcse their\ ov:n 
topic subject to. approval by the instructor. 'y \. 

. Scheduling* typically requires two evening sessions--f or the ' 
debate on a general topic selected by the practicum and for the 
banquet of the symposiur: which is schecialed/cdj-ncurrently v,dth .the^ 
p'racticum. ... 



SCHEDULE : 



MOND/vY 



Session One: ^ 



8:00 - 10:. 00 A.Nl. 1. Organizatiqn of tho*: pro.cticum . Course 

irequiroments inro explaiivjd. Possible topi<s:s 
for panels rto discvss are developed. The 
0 topic for a. general ^lebate* is introducecl. 



10 :30. - 12; Op 



2 . Basic concepts and institutions are 
described and defined. The signifance 
of the "open door" and of "egraprehensive 
ed\ication" will be examined v;ithin the con- 
te::t of c^ireer education an^i the v/orld of . 
\7orlc. ■ <s> • . • 

A definition of career education is attempted 
an^ .a brief discussion of the einergence of 
this concept is held. 



Session Two: 
1:30 3:00 P.M. 



1; Organization. patterns' for post-secondary 
insti tutioas — state, sincjle district , multi- 
district , adjuncts of K-12 districts . 

2. Administrative design flov/inq from crgani 
zaticn . 

3. Orqani.:^ing f or instructional and faculty 
ast-essment . 



Session Three: f^, 
7:00 .-- 9:00 P^M. 



1. The debate. Typic«^lly this is an evening 
session, on the first day of the practicum. 



TUESDAY 

Session. Four : 

0: 30- - 10 :00' A.M. 



1. Social foundations of pbst-~sec6ndary 
institution^*. The relationship to national, 
economic an'.r^ csoci al h:i r^tcry and . practices . 

2. The relatiojVsh^ip of foundations to the • 
implementaticn of cTaroer education. 



10:30-12:00 



3. Developpiont of. pone>\topics''-- sm.all , 
groups.. -. \^ ^ ■■ ' , ■ , 

4. Organi^^ation of the .-panels^K- small groups 



5. . Consul. tation ■ with individuaif^ ci\ papers 
and projects .■ ' ' \ 



\ 



1. Panel presentations to total practicum. 



Session Five : 
1:30 - 3:00 P.M. 

3:30 - 5:0>0 P. II. Pariel presentations to total practicum. 

WEDNESDAY AND HALF TIIUP^WaY 

■ ^ — : — : — . 

^Sessions Six, Seven, Eight\ Nine, and Ten: Joint Sessrons- with th 
national symposium on career education. These will be heldx, 
^ all day Wednesday and until noon on Thursday. Facility is 
• comprised of authorities presenting papers and leading discus 
sions . 



THURSDAY P.M. 
Session Eleven: 
1:00 - 2:30 P.N\ 



1. Final panel presentation as necessary 

2 . Take home .examinations are oresented 

3. Presentations of readinas 



5:00 - 6:30 P.M, 



4. Presentation of individual project 
developments 

Faculty available fcr^ indi.vidual consultation 
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University of Minnesota 

Site: Rochester Community . College t • ; 

Date:. June, 1973 ^ ^ , / 

'^■'"^ Syllabus (Tentative) 

Ed Ad 5-123: Workshop — Faculty Problems, in the Two Year College 

, T>iree Credits - " 

The workshop will examine in depth current problems , issues 
and dire'ctions of two year colleges as these bear on the recruit- 
ment of', orientation to, organization and administration of, and 
representation of two year college faculties . Particular emphas.is 
v/ill be paid: (1) the purposes and goals of the ins€itutions 
served with the totinl variety of postr secondary institutions ex- 
amined; (2) the nature of students attracted; and (3). the. role of ^ 
faculty in improving instruction,^ and in institutional administra- 
tion and in governance. ^---^^ - 

* ^en cia^'s-raQm sessions are planned. These plus' a test session 
constitute the clas&rocip. activity. Additional work of a scholarly^^ 
nature is assigned for beyond the classroom and will concentrate " ■ 
on a written paper on a topic selected by the student but approved 
by the instructor. Annotated^ readings and a take-hom^ . examination 
complete th^e out of classroom work. 

SESSION ONE: 

1. Organization of the v/orkshop, course requirements, possible 
topics for p.apers for iridividual work, the nature of the panels' 
and problems for- them, the topic for debate is introduced-- 
typically this will b,e .on the subject of state versus local 
control of two year hicrher education institutions. ' 

2. Definitions!: of a tv/o year colleae (types^) ,, area vocational 
school,. .the "open door",'*the meaning of comprehensive when • 
applied to curriculum. ^ / 

. ■ • ■ ■ . ' \ ■ 

3. Functions of two year higher education institutions; the 
broad scope:, discrete functions ^ ..^ervices provided," programs 
in effect, distinct .character istics of practices. 

4. Origins of principal types of two year higher education 
, institutions . ' 
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5. The foundations within society leading to the 
•governance and administration of these two year insti-- . 
tutions . ' 

6. Why have a two year higher education institution? 

7 '. The nature of tv/c year . higher . education institutions 
in practice in the Upper Kofth Cenr.ral 'Region v;ith focus 
on Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iov;a,- North and South Dakota. 

SE5SION-^TT\roT"~ " - ' • . 

1. Presentation by .students of topics they wish to-pur- - 
sue. in depth for the tierm paper; nature of the paper required 
form,, suggested length,, the manner of t documentatipn and ; 
^handling references. 

2.1 Organization for the debate — essentially a division of 
the house with alprc and con presentation. 

3. OrganiL'iation for the panel presentations; selection of 
topics, meetings of the panels — ^division of the topic among 
members, etc. ^ ^ 

-SESSION THREE: . ' ^ 

1. |Typical administrative and organizational schemes for 
faculties in two year colleges . 

a. . the itieanincf and significance of governance ' 

b. supervision and evaluation 

2v,, Chief administrative positions in the. supervision of • 
faculty and the instructional prograni. 

. • 1 . - ^ ^ • ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

3., P'aculty. organizations -- past and present. 
« "4. Faculty and the central administration. 

5. Faculty and the beard. 
SESSION FOUR: 

1.. Debate. ' , ' 

2. Panel meetings'. 

SESSION FIVE: . ' ' ■ 

1. Organizational) schemes for a' sTnglo college: flow of 
information to the board and policy from; the emerging role, 
of faculty and students; nature and functions of administra- 
tive positions within a college-'-emphasis on the argument of 
one dean or tv/© for instructional responsibility...' . 



2, ' Visible problems: bigness, relevancy,/ accountability, 
financing- ■ - 

■ •^ 3. Future organizational schemes for efficiency. ./ 

• . 4. The matter of public confidence in a(5ministratipn ' * 
and education. 

5- Evaluation - faculty and administration - and accounta-* 
bility . • 

SESSION SIX: . 

1 . Panel presentatioils . ' ■ 

SESSION SEVEN: - ' . t 

1. - -The advisory committee for occupational education ; 
signifance of, uses of directions fcr- 

2. What is institutional research and. the organization for it? 

3- Agfcrecliting bodies and the nature of self -studies . 

4- First of individual, paper presentpr.icns as time requ^ires 
' (approximately thirty minutes .i s c'».llcv/r";:i fcr presentation 

questions on individual student paperc' . 

SESSION EIGHT: ' 

1. Individual ■ paper presentation?, ."^nd critiques. .v. 

^ -( ■ , 

SESSION^NINE: ' \ ^ , " . 

1- Individual proper preserita tions arid cxltiques- 

SESSION TEtvi: ' 

1. Individual ■ paper loreston'tat ions and critiq\ies. 

• ■ • " ! ■ 

Thesis last three sessions will vary \^ith the si:<G of enrol Im.cnt 
and will include formciJ. presentations where no'-ressary by the pro-' 
f essor . . ■ 

SESSION ELEVEN: 

1. Examination period and final discus^r'i on . Evaluation of 

workshop, ^ .• '/.■■. 

■ • ■ ■ • . ' ' I ' . ' . ■ 
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